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MSE hosts 
film critic 


Richard 
Roeper 


By LAN SCOTT 
For The Vews-Letter 


Last Tuesday, the MSE Sym- 
posium continued with its explo- 


ration of this year’s theme, The 


Global Network, with a speech 
and a question and answer ses- 
sion with Richard Roeper. Roeper 
1S an accomplished columnist, 
author, and is perhaps most well 
known for his role as a film critic 
on the show At the Movies with 
Ebert and Roeper. 

According to Mohammad EI- 
sayed, the chair for the MSE Sym- 
posium, the decision to invite Ro- 
eper to speak was a straightforward 
one. 

“Richard’s expertise in inter- 
preting media information and 
utilizing different avenues of com- 
munication makes him a great fit 
for The Symposium’s theme, The 
Global Network,” he said. 

Roeper provided insight gained 
from a career spanning almost thir- 
ty years and many different media. 
He labeled the beginning of his ca- 
reer as “the bridge between old me- 
dia and new” and has transitioned 
from newspaper articles to his own 
website on which he uploads vid- 
eos. 

Roeper, who grew up in the 
Chicago suburb of Dolton, first got 
involved in journalism at the age 

of fifteen by submitting an article 
to Super Star Sports, a local sports 
publication. After graduating from 
Illinois State University, Roeper 
joined the Chicago Sun Times an- 
swering phones. 

He worked his way up, doing 
junket interviews in Hollywood 
and covering “more serious fea- 
tures” such as the OJ. Simpson Tri- 
al, the JonBenét Ramsey case, and 
the aftermath of 9/11. 

At the time, Roger Ebert was the 
Times’ film critic and he hosted a 
show with the Chicago Tribune's 
Gene Siskel called Siskel and Ebert. 
When Siskel fell ill in 1999, Roeper 
was offered a guest spot and even- 
tually became a permanent host 
with Ebert. 

He described his first show with 
Ebert as “instant chemistry” and 
explains that he did not try to repli- 
cate Siskel, but instead “found 
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By NOLAN DIFRANCESCO 
Kor The News-Letter 


With twenty new cadets this 
year, the Hopkins Army Officer 
Reserves Training Corps (ROTC) 
has seen a dramatic increase in 
enrollment. 

The new cadets include fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors and 
even graduate students. With the 
added recruits, there are now ex- 
actly 100 students participating in 
the Hopkins program. 

“For perspective,” Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Stephen Pomper, the 
head of the ROTC faculty said. 
“We've doubled in size over the 
last two years.” 

This increase in enrollment 
comes at a time of increased fo- 
cus on college ROTC programs, 
especially those at elite schools. 
Last week, Defense Secretary 
Robert Gates spoke at Duke Uni- 
versity and stressed the value of 
diversity in the U.S. military. He 
emphasized the importance of 
elite schools and universities pro- 
moting or reinstating their ROTC 
programs. 

In a national sense, the charac- 
ter of ROTC is changing. As more 
and more military recruits come 
from rural southern and moun- 
tain-west areas, ROTC programs 
tend to follow. This is one reason 
a state like Alabama with a popu- 
lation of 5 million boasts 10 ROTC 
hostprograms while a metropolis 
like Chicago with a population of 
9 million has only 3. 
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Many students said that the highlight of this year's Fall Fest was the concert featuring hip hop artist Lupe Fiasco. 


Students enjoy Fall Fest weekend 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
For The News-Letter 


in the fall semester that features 
See FALL FEST, race A8 


football game, and a 2.5 km 
Presidential Fun Run. 

Other events included an 
outdoor screening of Hocus 
Pocus, a midnight breakfast at 
the Fresh Food Cafe, and both 
a Haunted House and Laser 
Tag on the quad. 

“Fall Fest is an annual event 


The University’s annual Fall 
Fest took place this past week- 
end, showcasing administra- 
tion and student run events like 
a Lupe Fiasco concert, a school 
run tailgate for the weekend's 


By NITHIN R. BANDA 
For The News-Letter 


ing in line for close 
to an hour, realized it 
was not what she had 
anticipated. “After all 
that waiting, [there] 
really wasn’t much 
there,” Ritwo - said. 
“The cereal dispens- 
ers were empty, and 


Last Saturday, as the various 
festivities of Fall Fest came to an 
| end around midnight, one thing 
remained on the night’s agenda: 
Midnight Breakfast. A tradition 
at Hopkins, Midnight Breakfast 


Students propose lowering 
campus plastic bottle usage 


| By RACHEL WITKIN bottles on campus. The group | is exactly what its nameimplies— there were no more 
Staff Writer is currently working towards | a free, hot breakfast at midnight pancakes left.” 

a proposal to do so. The move- | held at the Fresh Food Café(FFC). Those __ students 

| The Johns Hopkins Sustain- ment is spearheaded by a group | ‘This year’s Midnight Break- that ~ arrived  ear- 


lier—the line started 
forming around 11:30 
PM—did not fare 


ability Initiative is trying to 
eradicate all use of plastic water 


of freshmen. Nationally, only | 
10 percent of all water bottles | 


fast, despite being highly an- 
ticipated, fell short of many 


Hopkins ROTC sees an 
increase in enrollment 


Cadre and cadets attribute rise in program to leadership 
opportunities and scholarships 


The reasons for such disparity 
are many. As Pomper explained, 
“There are 273 programs across 
the nation and each differs some; 
the truth is, the Army cannot be 
everywhere, on every campus in 
America.” 

Students who attend a school 
without an ROTC program may 
still participate. “They simply 
do their military education at a 
nearby campus, like our relation- 
ship with UMBC. There is some 
efficiency gained by this,” Pomper 
said. 

In Baltimore, the Hopkins pro- 
gram hosts students from Steven- 
son University, UMBC, the JHU 
School of Nursing, University of 
Baltimore, University of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, and MICA. 

Certain elite schools, notably 
Harvard, have discontinued their 
respective ROTC programs. Har- 
vard very publicly dropped their 
affiliation in 1969 as a protest to 
the Vietnam War. It has not since 
been reinstated. 

Secretary Gates said that he 
was “encouraged” that more 
schools are now considering rees- 
tablishing their ROTC programs. 

Freshman cadet Michael St. 
Germaine spoke with pride of the 
fact that Hopkins has a stronger 
ROTC presence than some Ivy 

League schools. 

“Hopkins, although it’s not 
Ivy, is ahead of the Ivies in that 
way,” he said. 

One of Gates’s key points 
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used are recycled, causing large | 


amounts of unnecessary waste. 


“Our office has been ac- | 
| tively working for more than 


four years to promote the re- 


| duction of bottled -water use 


on campus and has helped to 
successfully eliminate the pur- 
chase of 5 gallon water coolers 
in many departments and the 
use of bottled water at senior 
staff meetings and Human Re- 
sources trainings among other 
routine 

See PLASTIC BOTTLES, pace A8 


~ discussed at 


By NICHOLAS HARNIK 
For The News-Letter 


The SGA opened this week 
with a compelling bid given by 
Hopkins’ Student-Community Li- 
aison, Carrie Bennett, requesting 
that the SGA help her out in her 
recently created program, JH-U- 
Turn. JH-U-Turn, a “huge under- 
taking” where Bennett and other 
eco-volunteers collect unwanted 


Last Tuesday's SGA meeting brought guest speaker Carrie Bennett to discuss JH-U-Turn. 


Several class-related proposals 


COURTESY OF NICHOLAS HARNIK 


SGA meeting 


items during move-out, was an 
enormous success last year, and 
generated nearly $6,000 that went 
to charities like the Johns Hop- 
kins Neighborhood Fund and The 
United Way. Bennett appealed to 
the SGA members, asking them to 
“get [their] classes involved” and 
start generating interest in the 
program, which she hopes will be 
an even 
_ See SGA, pace A8 
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WA 


¢ The American Visionary 
Art Museum begins a new 
exhibit on what makes 
people smile, Page B2 


students’ expectations. One of 
the hundreds of students who 
attended the event, senior Yang 
Bai voiced his dissatisfaction to- 
ward the selection of food items 
that were offered. “We were ex- 


| pecting an all-out menu with lots 


of options, you know?” Bai said. 
“But it was more or less the same 
food—and in limited amounts.” 
Sam Ritwo, a freshman living in 
the AMRs, also voiced her disap- 
pointment with the food that was 
available. She arrived at the FFC at 
around 12:45 AM, and, after wait- 


much better. Fresh- 
man Eric Li was in 
line well before the FFC doors 
opened. “I thought I'd be like the 
only one there considering how 
early it was,” Li said. “But by the 
time they actually opened the 
doors, the end of the line went into 
the Freshman Quad area.” 
However, the wait to get into the 
FFC was not the only complaint. Li 
felt that the experience inside the 
café was equally unsatisfactory, 
pointing out the unorganized food 


TN COURTESY OF PETER LI 
Students waited in line for almost an hour for free food. 


lines and a lack of sanitation. 
“People were trying to form new 
lines or cut to the front, which just 
made things even lower,” Li said. 
“And no one seemed to pay any at- 
tention to cleaning up after them- 
selves.” Li speculated that the lack of 
organization was due to a gross un- 
derestimation of how any students 
would attend the event, as well as a 
lack of patience and cleanliness on 
See FFC, pace A8 
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University releases annual securily report Student groups react to 
controversial articles 


By JUSTIN LI 
Staff Writer 


The University Annual Secu- 
rity Report for 2009 was recently 
released, outlining the Univer- 
sity’s security policies and crime 
statistics for 2009. The report can 
be accessed online at the Cam- 
pus Safety and Security website, 
www,jhu.edu/security. 

The report detailed all of the 
security services and policies of 
the University on Homewood 
Campus and at the University’s 
other institutions, including the 
Peabody Institute and the Medi- 
cal Institutions. 

For instance, the University 
employs a CCTV system with 
166 cameras equipped with be- 
havior recognition software. 
Campus patrols are augmented 
by contract security guards and 
off-duty Baltimore Police officers. 
The University also offers such 
services as the Escort Van to pro- 
vide students with safe transport 
in hazardous off-campus areas. 

Similar services are offered 
each year. However, they are 
constantly being re-evaluated 


“We have evaluated, recon- | 


figured and reduced patrol posts 
size to optimize coverage and of- 


ficer visibility,” Lieutenant Mark | 


David Widen, sophomore, 
said, “You never feel unsafe. 
lhere’s security guards, there are 
the blue lights . . . there’s always 
someone there. Campus security 
Is generally very safe.” 

However, some students also 
expressed some dissatisfaction 
with Campus Secu rity. 

Widen, for instance, suggested 
an increase in the number of es- 
cort vans. 

Widen says, “You could have 
a hundred people needing an es- 
cort and have 3 or 4 vans running 
and the response time can be u p 
to half an hour. So people walk 
at a time when they shouldn’t be 
walking.” . 

Despite these deficiencies, as 
the crime statistics would sug- 
gest, the general consensus re- 
mains that Homewood campus 
is very safe. 

Insummary, Long wrote, “The 
objective of Campus Safety and 
Security is to further decrease 
person and property crimes. The 
increased security awareness by 
the Hopkins community and the 
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Security escort vans are available for all students to call from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


strong presence of security is an 
extremely important combina- 
tion for success. We are proactive 
in evaluating and reassessing the 


security operation, as it needs to 
be an ongoing process in order to 
successfully combat and prevent | 
crime.” 


Long of Campus Safety and Se- | 


curity wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


| By MAYA SILVER 
| For The News-Letter 


In addition to patrol services | 


and safety alerts, Campus Safety | 


and Security offers ways to edu- 
cate and inform students on how 
to reduce their risk of being the 
victim of a crime. 

Crime prevention presenta- 


tions are offered, in which crime | 
prevention tips are discussed, | 


including street smarts, identify 
theft and tips to avoid burglaries. 
The Campus Safety and Secu- 


rity website is informative too, | 


including links to the daily secu- 
rity incident report, a daily safety 
tip, a crime prevention tips sec- 
tion, and an area to register bikes 
and other property. 

More unconventionally, Cam- 
pus Security also has a crime 
prevention poster campaign in 
which students design and pro- 
duce crime prevention posters 
about specific issues that affect 


student safety. These posters are | 


then displayed at locations high- 
ly frequented by students. 

“Crime prevention is a critical 
component in maintaining a safe 
campus,” Long wrote to explain 
why such programs are offered. 

The report also contained crime 
statistics for the University’s nu- 
merous institutions for 2009. 

From 2007 to 2009, there have 
been 14 reported burglaries on 
the Homewood campus and 
non-campus area. The majority 
of crimes were liquor law viola- 
tions, a total of 826 violations on- 
campus from 2007 to 2009. 

In response to these mini-° 
mal number of crimes, Long 
wrote,"[Campus Safety and 
Security is] encouraged in our 
efforts that are evident in the 
downward trend in crime over 
the past five years. We attribute 
this reduction to a multi-layer 
security approach coupled with 
an aggressive crime prevention 
program.” 

Some students agreed with 


The hiring freeze that was 
| implemented last year ended in 
| July, thus freeing up several on 
campus jobs for student looking 
for employment and making the 
competition for on-campus jobs 
less fierce. 

Although the university im- 
plemented a hiring freeze from 
February through July of this 
year, the freeze did not affect stu- 
dent employment. 

The Student Employment 
Office has been communicat- 
ing with on campus employers 
to encourage 
the posting of 
positions on- 
line and dispel 
the myth that 
there is a quota 
on the hiring of 
students. 

ee eye tee 
O'Neil, direc- 
tor of the Stu- 
dent Employ- 
ment Office, 
said that “once 
you are here 
and start us- 


those that missed the job fair, 
there is still an opportunity to 
find a job on campus. 

Positions are updated continu- 
ously through the Student Em- 
ployment Services website, which 
provides a searchable database of 
jobs and easy application submis- 
sion for registered users. 

O’Neil said she is “really 
pleased with the number and 
variety of jobs we continue to get 
in,” and points to the database as 


Long’s assessment. 


a 
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a major factor in successful stu- 


DON’T MISS 


Summer hiring freeze appears over 


dent job searches. 

In terms of on campus jobs, the 
average wage at Homewood from 
August 15 to October 4 of this 
year is $10, compared to $9.55 at 
the same time interval last year. 

Although average wages are 
subject to change, preliminary 
data shows that this year is com- 
parable to last. 

When it comes to sea rching for 
jobs, students have had varied ex- 
periences with the process. 

Joe Lee, a sophomore, ex- 
plained that she “just went to the 
[Student Employment] website, 
searched for a job, and they re- 
plied immediately.” 

Lethe ve 
works in 
rare books 
and manu- 
scripts at 
the library. 

Anisha 
Singh, a ju- 
nior, tutors 
students in 
econom- 
ics at the 
Learning 
Den and 
holds a re- 
search posi- 


ing Student tion. 
Employment These 
Services, you jobs were 
understand the only 
that jobs are COURTESY OF WWWJHUEDU ones she 
available all the Students sit in on one of the many work- applied to. 
time.” shops offered by the Career Center. Singh calls 
So even for herself 


“lucky”, and recognizes not ev- 
eryone has the same experience. 

Unlike Lee and Singh, Maria 
Linnen, a sophomore, had a more 
frustrating experience. 

“T applied to 80 jobs before I 
got an interview,” she said. “I had 
four years of office work experi- 
ence applying to these jobs.” 

Some jobs are more competi- 
tive than others, especially jobs 
with no experience necessary, 
high wages, or attractive loca- 
tions. 


SDAYS WITH GERTIE” 
$12 DINNER SPECIALS 
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For example, Lee lists the JHU 
Phonathon as a popular choice 
among students. Furthermore, 
the demographics of applicants 
differ by type of job. 

O'Neil notes, “upperclassmen | 
are more apt to apply to jobs on 
other campuses or downtown,” 
which offer higher wages but less 
convenience. 

Those without work-study, 
O'Neil said, have a type of advan- 
tage Less than half of working | 
Homewood students have work- | 
study but for those who do, it can 
be an advantage. 

The federal government subsi- 
dizes 70 percent of a work-study 
student's salary (the percentage 
varies by type of work-study 
award). For every $10 a work- | 
study student earns, only three 
dollars come from the employer's 
budget. 

Hiring students with work- 
study over more qualified stu- 
dents can be a temptation to 
employers. O’Neil said she en- 
courages employers to hire pro- 
spective applicants for their skills, | 
not their work-study award, so | 
that “both students and employ- | 
ers will be happier.” Not only 
is hiring under-qualified work | 
study students unfair, but under- 
qualified employees are likely to 
perform poorly or quit. 

Mark Presnell, director of the | 
Career Center, offered advice to 
students looking for employment | 
during their years at Hopkins 
and beyond. 

“The key is understanding 
that there are many different 
ways you can get a job,” he said. 

Many students use postings 
like the online database through 
Student Employment, but fewer | 
are aware of the possibility of ap- 
plying directly. 

“We've seen students on cam- 
pus be very successful getting 
both paid and unpaid research 
experience simply by finding fac- 
ulty whose research they're excit- 
ed about and approaching them 
directly,” Presnell said. 

He also extols the benefits of 
being in a university with a large 
graduate program and a mid- 
sized undergraduate education. 
All the institutions and campus- 
es associated with Hopkins need 
employees, providing plenty of 
employment opportunities for 
undergraduates. 

O’Neil says that Hopkins is 
one of only a handful of schools 
that have an office specifically for 
student employment. 

Nationwide, most schools in- 
corporate student employment 
services as a subset of the finan- 
cial aid office or career center 
rather than a centralized office. 

Working gives students skills 
and experiences that could not be 
learned in the classroom, exposes 
them to different career paths, 
and allows them to build a net- 


By CYDNEY WEINER 
Stall Writer 


The recent controversy over 
an opinion article and a sex col- 
umn published in The News-Let- 
ter September 16 has garnered a 
variety of student reactions and 
has fueled new conversations be- 
tween students and administra- 
tors. 

Some students, _ including 
members of the Feminist Alli- 
ance, believed the article and col- 
umn to be highly offensive and 
misogynistic toward female stu- 
dents at the University. 

In an e-mail to The News- 
Letter, the Feminist Alliance 
explained a petition they have 
launched calling for the resigna- 
tion of one of the writers, Greg 
Sgammato, from the editorial 
board and semester-long writ- 
ing suspensions for both Sgam- 
mato and Javier Avitia, the other 
writer. As of last week, the peti- 
tion had around 150 signatures, 
according to Yelena Tsilker, the 


| president of the Feminist Alli- 


ance. 
“Actions have consequences. 
The published word has con- 


| sequences. In this case, both of 


these authors hurt and outraged 


| significant portions of our cam- 


pus and beyond. Avitia failed in 
his duty as a writer for the News- 
Letter, and Sgammato failed at 


| both ends of the publication pro- 
| cess—as writer and as Managing 


Editor. We find it absurd that nei- 


| ther Avitia nor Sgammato have 


been held accountable for their 
highly offensive and inappropri- 
ate errors,” their petition read. 


other undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students interested in the dis- 
cussion. 

“| think we are using this as is 
an opportunity to move forward 
with many initiatives on many 
fronts that will really not only 
examine the climate for women 
but see what we can put in place 
to address it,” Boswell said. 

“There have been several sta- 
tus of women reports done at the 
University beginning in 1985, 
and I think that one of the things 
that is really important is to re- 
visit all of the things that were 
put forward in these various re- 
ports as a way to really assess 
where we’ve come and what we 
haven’t done.” 

Other students, including co- 
leader of SARU Linda Song, were 
more shocked than angered by 


the articles. 

“We were really surprised and 
we were really shocked that some- 
thing like this would have been 
published in the school newspa- 
per,” Song said. ” “Banging Under 
the Influence’ was very sensitive 
to the issues that could happen, 
while he did bring up some of the 
maybe positives, there were a lot 
of negatives that he completely 
forgot to mention that we just 
thought were necessary as part of 
this article that was supposed to 
be a balanced piece.” 

Some students, however, did 
not have as strong a reaction to 
the articles. 

“T think it could have been 
more clear that the articles were 
satire, but | was completely sat- 
isfied with an apology from The 


| coming Friday partly in response 


to the controversy. Hurting other 
people and making them self- 
conscious about themselves is a 
form of bullying, DSAGA Presi- 
dent Connie Calderon explained. 

“The articles were absolutely 
offensive to women,” Calderon 
said. “There are such double 
standards between men and 
women...To have someone write 
this article that objectifies wom- 
en and puts up a standard that 
women have to look a certain 
way and be a certain way...it’s re- 
ally completely ridiculous.” 

The articles have also sparked 


| discussion about the treatment 


of women at the University in 
general. Last week, Dean of Stu- 


| dent Life Susan Boswell held two 


student meetings to talk about 
proposals for assessing the envi- 
ronment for women on campus. 
Representatives from the Femi- 
nist Alliance and Hopkins’ Sexu- 
al Assault Response Unit'(SARU) 
attended the meetings, as well as 


work of professionals that will 
help them find their way when 
they leave Hopkins, O'Neil said. 
Although the job search takes 
initiative and hard work, stu- 
dents gain far more than they 
put in and the infrastructure is in 
place to help them succeed. 
O'Neil stated that at the Stu- 
dent Employment Office, “we are 
devoted to making sure every 


, 


| Other student groups have News-Letter,” Junior Kristian 
also had strong reactions to the Johnson said. 

| articles, “Tt was 
including some - 
the Diverse Sans ee : : thing that 
Secualicg I think we are using this shoaldae 
and Gen- as an opportunity to have hap- 
der Alli- , pened or 
ance (DSA- move forward with many been pub- 
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pressure about having their edi- 
tors step down. It was something 
that was probably spur of the mo- 
ment and funny at the time. It 
was a silly decision.” 

Senior Audrie Chavez agreed 
that the reaction to the articles 
seemed overly harsh, especially 
~from the feminist blog, Jezebel, 
which, in addition to a critique of 
the articles, posted personal in- 
formation about the writers. 

“I think the article was offen- 
sive but I think the reaction from 
Jezebel was blown way out of pro- 
portion,” Audrie said. “I think af- 
ter the apology they should have 
just ended it instead of preceding 
to ostracize the writers.” 

Song hopes that the article will 
bring more attention to women’s 
issues On campus. 

“The articles were probably 
not published out of malice but 
more out of ignorance for what 
happens, so we'd like to see more 
awareness and more education,” 
Song said. 


student who wants to work finds 
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Becca Love, a representative of the Feminist Alliance, sat to collect petition signatures. 
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Things I've Learned 
with Jared Hickman 


By TARA NICOLA 
Stat? Writer 


For Many individuals, the 
Hopkins name engender 
thoughts about Medicine, unp : 
alleled researched, and 6c > ay 
discovery. ater? 

Unknown to many is th 
English department, although 
small and hidden in the deieas 
maze that is Gilman H 
thy of also be 
Hopkins. 

Like its more publicized coun- 
terparts, the English department 
boasts an intimate learning en- 
vironment with stellar faculty, 
many internationally renowned. 
_ One highly regarded English 
faculty member, particularly 
among Hopkins students, is Pro- 
fessor Jared Hickman. Hickman 
recently sat down with The News- 
Letter to discuss his interests, 
research, and unique hobbies, 
among other things. 


at the 


all, is wor- 
IN Synonymous to 


The News-Letter (N-L): How 
many years have you been teach- 
ing at Hopkins? What classes do 
you teach and which is your fa- 
vorite? c 

Jared — Hick- 
man (JH): This 
is the beginning 
of my third year 
at Hopkins so I 
guess I’ve taught 
two years here. I 
have taught “In- 
tro to Literary 
Study,” the gate- 
Way course for 
English majors, a 
couple of times, 
and I’ve taught 
the first install- 
ment of the 
“American Liter- 
ature Survey to 
1865.” I’ve taught 
two undergradu- 
ate seminar 300-level courses. 
One is called “American Bibles” 
and other called the “Cosmos 
Race: Cosmopolitanism in The- 

ories of American Culture.” 


em Rach, [class] offers something. 


different to the professor. It is fun 
to teach “Intro to Literary Study” 
because we end up having a lot of 
non-majors,’ scientists and engi- 
neers, who are taking the court to 
fulfill a general-education credit. 
It is fun to initiate them into the 
discipline of literary study, spe- 
cifically close reading, [and] to 
try to convince them that literary 
criticism is not just about sharing 
your feelings about a given text 
but that we have our own data. 
We are in the business of making 
arguments about texts on the ba- 
sis of data. 

Teaching this class is fun — 
fun for me because I can con- 
struct my own sweeping tale of 
American literary form the colo- 
nial period to the civil war, and it 
is fun to be able to read a bunch 
of texts in chronological succes- 
sions and to try to see continu- 
ities and discontinuities between 
them over time. 

Definitely, I on the whole pre- 
fer the 300-level seminar, con- 
ducting class on the basis of dis- 
cussion. 

The two 300-level courses, 
“American Bibles” and the Cos- 
mos Race course are some of 
the first courses that I’ve taught 
where I was entirely responsi- 
ble for the syllabus. These were 
courses that I imagined — had 
fantasized — being able to teach 
as a grad student. They were an 
experiment in putting together 

a set of texts whose connec- 
tions might not be obvious and 
seeing what students did with 
them. 


JH: I did my undergrad [edu- 
cation] at Bowdoin College up in 
Maine and was fortunate to get 
a Watson Fellowship and trav- 
eled for a year studying in Latin 
America right after I finished 
at Bowdoin. Once I got back | 
started my graduate studies at 
Harvard. | received a Ph.D in 
the summer of 2008 and started 
at Hopkins in the fall of 2008. 


N-L: Where is your favorite 
place on Hopkins campus and 
why? 

JH: The easy answer is my 
spanking new office in Gilman 
Hall. Anybody who was sub- 
jected to life in Dell House would 
know that the new Gilman is 
wonderful. | am basking in my 
wonderful office with two win- 
dows most of the time. 


N-L: Are you currently doing 
any research? 


JH: When is one not doing | 


some research? My big project is 
trying to turn my Ph.D disserta- 


tion into a book. My dissertation | 


was entitled “Black Prometheus” 


; 
and was focused on tracking the | 


racialization of Prometheus in 
188 and 
century 
and 
cially 


texts 
espe- 
think- 


metheus in 
discourse on 
slavery. 

The big 
question is 
what is the 
sort of po- 
litical and 


theological 
framework of 
Atlantic slav- 


COURTESY OF WWWJHU.EDU ery. 
Hickman is writing his dissertation currently. 
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COURTESY OF KAREN GRETHLEIN 


Students walk to their site for their service activity. This year, the President's Day of service saw increased participation across all undergraduate grade levels. 


Second annual President's Day of Service held 


Students reached out to local Baltimore communities with the help of 45 volunteer organizations 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
Staff Writer 


Last Saturday, members from 
all ranks of the Hopkins commu- 
nity — from undergraduates to 
faculty — combined forces and 
took Baltimore by storm, taking 
part in the President's Day of Ser- 


| vice. 


metheus is relevant here since if 
you were in slavery and did not 


want to be a slave and you were 


being told all of the time that 


your enslavement was divinely 
ordained in one sense or an- 
other, the slave rebel inherently 
becomes a kind of Promethean 
or satanic figure. 


N-L: What is one book or 
poem that you think every Hop- 
kins student should read? 

JH: Moby Dick. I think it’s a 
book that everybody should read. 
Its funny and I think nothing 
would make Melville roll over 
in his grave more than to think 
that it is a text that has acquired a 
kind of reverential status in some 
people’s minds. 

[I choose Moby Dick] on the 
condition that students can be 
convinced that itis a funny novel, 
and they can see how much fun 
Melville is having as he is writ- 


ing . 


N-L: Do you have any note- 
worthy hobbies that would sur- 
prise your students? 

JH: I’m a huge sports fan, and 
I had my glory days playing foot- 
ball in high school. I was a wide 
receiver and then got a horrible 
knee injury and couldn't play 
anymore, but I was voted on 
my 8** grade team most likely to 
make the pros. 


I am a huge sports fan and - 


my most recent sports addiction 
is English Premier League (EPL) 
soccer. I’ve got way to many EPL 
blogs and sites bookmarked on 
my laptop. 

N-L: Have any advice for stu- 
dents interested in majoring in 
English? 

JH: I would say to students 


“Today marks an opportunity 
to be part of the community,” 
President Ronald Daniels said as 
he addressed the volunteers at 
the beginning of the event. “I’m 
so proud of you all for being here 
on a Saturday.” 

With 944 people registered for 
the event, hundreds of people 
crowded the recreation center to 
volunteer at 45 organizations all 
over Baltimore. 

“This was the most success- 
ful event thus far in terms of 
how smoothly the event was run 
and the how the volunteers re- 
sponded to their service assign- 
ments,” Director of the Center for 
Social Concern Bill Tiefenwerth 
remarked. 

Center for Social Concern 


COURTESY 


Senior Kate Barry poses after dedicating her day to philanthropy. 


staff member Susan Chase like- 
wise noted the enthusiasm the 
students who were involved 
showed. 

“When I told a group of vol- 
unteers at a nursing home that 
it was time to board the van at 4 
p.m., some said that they'd rath- 
er stay for additional time with 
the residents,” Chase said. “The 
President’s Day Service is de- 
signed to get the Hopkins com- 
munity passionate about service, 
and to continue to pursue the 
work well beyond this Saturday. 


Y (Q securrry 


3200 Blk. N. Charles Street 


- Arrest—Common Assault 


We have confidence that the goal 
was achieved.” 

The President’s Day of Service 
started last year when Daniels 
asked for a day devoted to com- 
munity service to be included 
in his inaugural weekend. This 
event replaced INVOLVED, a 
community service day for just 
freshmen during orientation 
which has been ongoing for the 
past 15 years. 

This year, by opening up the 
Day of Service to the entire uni- 
versity community and moving 
the date of the event later rela- 
tive to last year’s, more than just 
freshmen participated in the 
event. 

Although only 278 freshmen 
took part in the event this year 
compared to 570 last year, 25 fac- 
ulty and staff members joined 
this year compared to 19 last year, 
243 sophomores compared to 167 
last year, 152 juniors compared 
to last year’s 96, and 146 seniors 
compared to 88.participating last 
year. Graduate students had the 
biggest increase in participants 
with 65 students in compari- 
son to last 
year’s 26. 

One of 
the best 
parts of the 
event is that 
it makes 
the act of 
volunteer- 
ing and 
the Balti- 
more com- 
munity at 
large more 
accessible 
to students. 
Junior Jack- 


, = ie _Fergu- 
OFKARENGRETHLEIN son, who 
attended 
the Day of 


Service this year, commented, 
“volunteering in Baltimore is dif- 
ficult because of transportation 
and security. The Day of Service 
puts you with Hopkins students 
and guarantees safety. It’s nice.” 

The President's Day of Service 
connected students with various 
organizations from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, with schools: 
and retirement homes, and with 
gardens and outdoor facilities 
throughout Baltimore. 

With so many different ways 


to serve the community, Daniels’ 


aLerTs a 


ve 


COURTESY OF KAREN GRETHLEIN 


Two students express enthusiasm after working all day this past Saturday. 


wife Joanne Rosen addressed the 

volunteers by saying, “what you 

take will far exceed anything you 
ae ee 

,ever give. 


~~ The participants recognized the 


truth in these words. Mary Cath- 
erine Fanning, a junior who volun- 
teered at the Maryland SPCA as a 
team leader, loved helping out and 
playing with the puppies at the pet 
adoption center. 

As a team leader, she also en- 
joyed the “behind-the-scenes” 
action she was involved with. 
“Everyone was very friendly and 
grateful. I felt appreciated,” she 
said. 

Daniels made the most of this 
day devoting his time to many of 
the 45 organizations that the par- 
ticipants worked with. 

“President Daniels walks the 
walk in terms of community ser- 
vice and development,” 

Tiefenwerth said. “[He] had a 
full calendar on Saturday with 
other commitments and appoint- 
ments that went back months 
and months. 

He made it a priority to clear 
a good portion of his schedule so 


that he could participate in not 
just one event, but at three ser- 
vice sites . .. The President also 
made it a Daniels family event, 
,as;his wife Joanne spoke, moy- 
ingly at the kick-off in the rec 
center.” Oo faa 

A student-run committee, 
chaired by senior Saharsh Patel 
and advised by Gia Grier Mc- 
Ginnis, Assistant Director of 
the Center for Social Concern, 
spearheaded the efforts to plan 
the Day of Service. Although Pa- 
tel and Mcginnis have been run- 
ning a service event for the past 
15 years with INVOLVED, this 
was the first year that the Stu- 
dent Government Association 
(SGA) co-sponsored the event, 
in an effort to get as much of the 
student community involved as 
possible. 

Overall, the President’s Day 
of Service was certainly suc- 
cessful in bringing more of the 
community together and has es- 
tablished itself as a Hopkins tra- 
dition. Tiefenwerth remarked, 
“from my vantage point, it is 
Hopkins at its best!” 


CORRECTIONS 


In the September 9 issue, regarding the “SAC 


Fair” article, The News-Letter incorrectly used the 
phrase “SAC Fair”, Although many students refer : | 
to the Student Activities Fair as the SAC Fair, the 


] 


Office of Student Activities has been trying to cor- : 


‘rect this misnomer, as the Student Activities Com- _ 


mission does not host the fair. In addition, calling 


that the English department is — 
at the undergrad level — the best 
kept secret at Hopkins because, 
myself excluded, we have a really 
remarkable and internationally 
renowned faculty. 

You have the opportunity as 
an English major at Hopkins to 
take a small seminar with as 
few as five students with the 
likes of Eric Sundquist or Sha- 
ron Cameron or Amanda An- 
derson. 

These are internationally re- 
nowned literary scholars, who 
have heaps of fellowships’ and 
awards to their name, and you 
can sit down around a table, have 
their full attention and try out 
WOU CASI hn ea cal Sako hs 

1 think if more undergrads | | 
Foe We were aware of the quality and | | 
hat did you do before reputation of the English faculty | | 
) Hopkins? - they would come running. Ee 
LA i 


the fair the “SAC Fair” infers that only SAC groups 


are allowed at the fait, this is also false. There are 


N-L: Why did you choose to 
study English? 
JH: I am one of those people 
who has been on the course to 
. being an English professor for 
my whole life it feels like. Like 
a lot of people that are in this 
profession, | began as a cre- 
ative writer, writing poems and 
stories. In some way | always 
wanted to be a writer and kind 
of backed into being a profes- 
sional literary critic. 
_ I've ended up being so en- 
grossed by the work of being a 
itere ry critic that I haven't done 
_a lot of my own creative writing 
in quite a while. For the mo-— 
n happy to be a literary 


4 


: CSC, Academic and other groups 


~ fair which is why it is even more important to call 


- the event by its correct name 


we 
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IT} Taekwondo sees participation from all realms of Hopkins community 


(lub offers opportunity for all to participate: team makes strong showing in recent tournament 


BY DANIELLI 
Stall W rit 


STERN 


aekwondo 


( ) is Cag tructor Mi 


| 


id, “dedicated to 
to anyone 
Mo member start as white 
‘ t bsolutely no experi 
t 1e Opportunity 
re th r bl 


black belts by the 


end of their third year. Students 


who demonstrate exceptional 
.and skill are given the 
o he p lead classes 
wondo to newer 
members 1d some participate 
team 

that 


was started in 


c 
on the competitive 
Barry explained Hop- 
ins laekwondo 
1989 by a student who had pre 
viously trained and earned 
black belt under Grandmaster 
Tae Sun Kang in New York City. 


That student managed the club 


his 


and led classes during his under- 
graduate career at Hopkins, and 
Kang came down to Baltimore 
four times a year to oversee belt 
tests. After the founder of the 
club graduated, the club has been 
passed on to new sets of officers 
and instructors, with Kang still 
periodically coming to oversee 
the instruction of classes and the 
administration of belt tests. 

It due to such attention and 
care given to the members that 
sophomore Alex  Shtarkman 
joined the club. 

“When I joined the club I felt 
like I joined part of a family,” 
Shtarkman wrote in an e-mail 
to the News-Letter. “Everyone 
not only helped me improve my 
technique but also kept me mo- 
tivated and passionate about the 
club. Our Grandmaster is also a 
very supportive figure and helps 
students achieve goals thought 
unattainable by the students 
themselves,” he added. 


loining the Johns Hopkins 


laek of the best 


wondo was on 

decisions I've ever made 

Hopkins laekwondo cur 
rently holds a number of classes 
per week to cater to people of all 
levels. Depending on belt status 
students generally attend two 
classes from Monday through 
Thursday at either six or seven 
p.m., as well as a Friday class 


from 5:30-7 p.m. Barry elaborated 
that classes on Monday through 


Thursday generally focus on 
teaching students material and 
technique while the Friday eve- 
‘is devoted to condi 


Most 


attend at least three classes per 


ning class 
tioning.’ serious students 
week to improve their techniques 
at a steady rate 

[he style of Taekwondo that 
the club teaches “roughly con- 
the 
International 


the 

Fed- 
self- 
sparring,” Barry 
explained. Basics can be prac- 
ticed in the open, against bags, 
or through breaking. The basics 
are then put together in basic se- 
quences called forms, controlled 
simulations that are designed 
to “portray scenes in which the 
student defends him or herself 
against multiple attackers.” 

Self-defense techniques start 
from the very fundamentals 
as a white belt and eventually 
progress to more advanced skills 
such as “defenses against knives 
and guns.” Finally, Barry elabo- 
rated, “sparring allows students 
to engage one another using 
controlled Taekwondo moves to 
heighten the speed and accuracy 
of their moves.” 

Senior Ceylan Tans noted that 
such conscious efforts to chan- 
nel bodily movements are what 
attracts her to the Taekwando 
club.I really like how it allows 
you to be in control of your 


standards of 
laekwondo 


forms to 


eration for basics, forms, 


defence, and 


body,” she said. “It is to a point 
of perfection that you have to do 
the forms, everything should be 
in order 

\s for indications of improve 
ment, Taekwondo has an intri 
cate belt system used to identify 
the skill level of the students 

Fresh beginners, or those 
who have not trained with our 
style, start off with a white belt,” 
Barry explained, “and then the 
colors progress to yellow, green, 
blue, brown, red and black.” Each 
of these color ranks is divided 
into “low” and “high” levels 
with their own distinct material. 
While the black belt is the high- 
est color level, these students still 
continually test and have sub lev- 
els of their own, which are called 
“Dans.” 


There three Dans 


that could be attained. 


are 


About every six weeks, Kang 

and belt 
ranks under black 
belt. For the test administration, 


comes down holds a 


test for all 


the students are usually divided 
into three groups: white belts, 
intermediate belts, and advanced 
belts. Barry described the layout 
of the test: “everyone in each 
group performs in the test at 
the same time, except for break- 
ing. All students, except for their 
first test, perform one or more 
breaks to demonstrate control 
and proficiency with particular 
techniques.” After 
completing the test, students are 
either elevated from a low to high 
rank within the same color, or 
from a high level to the low level 
of the next belt color. Black belts 
can only test twice per year, and 
usually at Kang’s school in New 
York City. 

For more dedicated students, 
Hopkins Taekwondo offers the 
opportunity to be on a team that 
competes in various tourna- 
ments. 

“Team members have dedicat- 


successfully 


COURTESY OF CEYLAN TANES 


Senior Ceylan Tanes competes in the sparring portion of the Hopkins Taekwondo Team’s tournament this past weekend. 


ed classes each Wednesday, and 
also travel about twice a semester 
to train with masters with whom 
we have relations,” Barry said, 
citing examples such as Kang in 
New York City and Master Doug- 
las Eaton in Pennsylvania. The 
competition team also showcases 
their skills at tournaments — 
anywhere from two to four times 
a semester — in which individual 
team members compete against 
other students of their approxi- 
mate rank in Taekwondo as well 
as other martial arts including 
Kung Fu and Karate. 

Tans, a member of the com- 
petition team, observed that 
“our team is really good. Ev- 
eryone is so eager, and it is a 
chance to get closer to other 
Taekwondo members.” 


Bee x ot vd ate i 7 
fe a 


—— ene 
pac ip ES PS AS ST 


Shtarkman agreed. 

“Practicing five days a week 
seemed harsh at first but has be- 
come a pure joy! We even stay 
after practices and continue to 
practice techniques or simply 
talk,” he noted. “The team bonds 
continuously through trips and 
learns techniques unavailable 
to the other students including 
weapons training and anti-knife/ 
gun defenses. Competitions are 
a very good experience. We not 
only see our hard work pay off 
but also support each other by 
coaching and simply cheering 
each other on!” 

It is perhaps such passion that 
contributed most to the team’s 
recent successes. The team com- 
peted in a tournament this past 
weekend that was open to all 


disciplines of martial arts. Ev- 
ery one of the competing team 
members earned third place or 
better in sparring or forms, and 
all but two earned trophies in 
both events. The team returned 
to Hopkins with a total of 12 tro- 
phies, an overwhelming success 
that is definitely expected to be 
matched in the future. 

However, for most members 
of the Taekwando club, and at 
least for Shtarkman, winning 
isn’t everything. 

“It’s not all about the fighting 
and trophies. At the end of the 
day the supportive family atmo- 
sphere of our club is what makes 
it different from other martial 
arts clubs and allows students to 
learn a valuable life skill while si- 
multaneously having fun!” 
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Johns Hopkins 
school Counseling 
Fellows Program 


New full-time program that leads to certification 
in just 15 months 


Offers technology-enhanced coursework 


Ranked in the top ten graduate schools of education 
US News and World Report, 2011 


= Blends practice and theory as you attend an 
internship in the day and class at night 


= Provides a school reform focus that targets 
urban at-risk youth, including evidenced-based 
counseling, drop out prevention, and college 
counseling strategies 


For more information or to apply 


education.jhu.edu/counseling-fellows 
soe.counseling@jhu.edu 


1-877-JHU-SOE1 
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Come Meet the Cafe 2 aba 
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AA, from local artisan Phere 


Our espresso as well as all of our drip coffees are now 


100% ORGANIC AND FAIR TRADE 


Come visit us for a : Our Stee 
| 


wide variety of: include a fu 
selection of: 


Breakfast, Lunch 
Traditional and Specialty 


and Snack Items Baked Goods from 
Local Artisan Bakers 
Cafe Q is open to serve : 
you 7 days per week, 
359 days per year, An Mediterranean Fare 


early morning 'til late night}  Aythentic o> Sushi 


And, of course, open cattle 
even longer during 


a 
reading and finals weeks! lB spresso B ar 


a variety of Salads, 
Sandwiches and Wraps 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN THE MILTON S. EISENHOWER LIBRARY 
the only “Authentic Seattle Espresso Bar” on & off campus 


www.cafe-g.com twitter CafeQ 
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ROTC, From Al 
regarding diversity in the mili- 
tary producing a military that 
1s representative of the diversity 
in both culture and demograph- 
ics of the American people they 
are sworn to protect is a mat 
ter of necessity, was echoed by 
Pomper 

‘We 


writers 


want and need engi- 
doctors, sociolo 
We want folks 
from all walks of life and every 
background. When 


a new officer stands in front of 


neers 


gists and artists 


economic 


their 40 Sol- 
diers — they 
will have a lit The leadership 
eral melting 


pot of people 

In many ways, 
a student’s time 
on campus 1S 
representa- 
tive of this,” he 
said. 

However, 
ROTC partici- 
pants the 
program _ not 
justin terms of 
how they can 
contribute, but also as a way to 
develop their own leadership 
potential. 

Senior Eli Peller described 
the importance of his leader- 
ship experience in the ROTC 
program. 

“The leadership experience 
is a big part of being in the 
army,” he said. “I myself have 
matured a lot in the past four 
years.” 

Fellow senior Chris Van 
Dollen agreed, saying that the 
leadership experience was one 
reason more students might be 
joining the program at Hop- 
kins. 

“The army turns out really 
good leaders, and companies 
want that . . . so it can help your 
career whether that career re- 
mains in the military or not,” he 
explained. 

Both also acknowledged the 
role of Army scholarships as 
a factor in the decision to join 
ROTC. 

“TY actually never “really 
thought of joining the Army, but 
when I was facing that huge bill 
from Hopkins the military be- 


see 


experience is a big 
part of being in the 
army. I myself have 
matured a lot in the 
past four years. 


—E.i PELLER, ROTC 


came more attractive,” Van Dol- 


len said 
But as | 


came more than that I real- 


ized the other benefits, like the 


leadership experience and how 


it would make my career more 


secure.” 
In addition, neither thought 
that the increased class size neg- 


atively affected the quality of the 


program 

“We are in a transformation 
process, w ith fewer people at the 
top and more at the bottom,” Pel- 
ler said 

“But 
freshman 


the 


class 


as 


comes up it will 


begin to even 
out.” 
He also 


added that the 
growth of the 
program al- 
lows cadets to 
gain experience 
dealing with 
more people, a 
factor Van Dol- 
len also noted. 

“We can do 
larger scale operations and get 
more experience dealing with 
more people,” he said. 

They also mentioned that ca- 
dets choose an older student to 
be their mentor, which allows 
them to work one-on-one with a 
more experienced member of the 
program. 

Freshman Micahel St. Ger- 
maine spoke positively of his ex- 
perience with the ROTC at Hop- 
kins so far. 

“Tt’s met all of my expecta- 
tions like physical training and 
lab and class, but there were also 
some things that I didn’t expect,” 
he said. 

“It’s a lot like being on a sports 
team, just in the amount of time 
you spend together. It’s been an 
interesting experience... and 
that comradery and support is 
without a doubt a really nice un- 
expected benefit.” 

Like Van Dollen and Peller, 
St. Germaine thought that the 
size of the program, despite its 
growth, is manageable. 

“We have mentors who help 
us out, and the cadre is always 
more than willing to help us out 


SENIOR 


continued it be- 
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ROTC enrollment numbers rise 


as well,” he said 
Junior Matt Potkoski agreed. 
“| don’t think that the cadre 
would take on anything they 
couldn’t handle,” he said. 
He also spoke of the in- 
creased size of the program as 


an opportunity for cadets to de-, 


velop skills working with larger 
numbers of people 

Second Lieutenant Peter Ka- 
vanagh, a 2010 graduate of Hop- 
kins who is now working with 
the ROTC program, 
emphasized that 
training. 

“The value of the ROTC pro- 


likewise 
leadership 


gram is immense because of its | 


ability to transform students 
into leaders in such a short time 


frame. We take young men and 


women from high school that | 


have a desire to lead and give 
them the tools and resources to 
develop,” he said. 

“I have yet to see another 
organization on campus that 
mentors students as much as 
the ROTC program . [The 
cadets] are motivated to excel, 
they push each other to devel- 
op, and they understand the 
value and responsibility that 
they will hold as a Commis- 
sioned Officer.” 


The reason for the Hopkins 


program success? Both Kava- 


nagh and Pomper agree, it is the | 


cadets. 

As Kavanagh says, “Not only 
are they training to become of- 
ficers, they are also students, 
athletes, fraternity and sorority 
members, student government 


leaders, and community repre- | 


sentatives,” he said. 

“The Johns Hopkins commu- 
nity sees that everyday .. . our 
cadets, in being themselves, re- 
cruit through their professional 
image.” 

Pomper added, “All you have to 
do is walk down our alumni hall 
and see photographs of bayonet 
practice on Wyman Quad to real- 
ize how special it is to be an Army 
cadet here at Johns Hopkins.” 

He also believes that the suc- 
cess of the program stems from 


the desire to preserve the ROTC 


image. 


“The current corps strives to | 
uphold the leadership excellence 


that came before them.” 


The Johns Hopkins 
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ROEPER, From Al 

his own rhythm” with Ebert. 
| After years of success as a duo, 
Ebert became sick and lost his 
ability to talk. 

Shortly after, Roper broke off 
and started his website. 

In the 1980s when Siskel and 

| Ebert first started, films were re- 
leased on only a few screens in a 
| large city, usually Los Angeles or 
| New York. 
The success of the film in this 
| small market determined how 
many theaters would pick up the 
| movie. 

Therefore, one review could 
have a huge impact on the suc- 
cess of a movie. 

Shows like Siskel and Ebert 
could make or break a movie. 
Today, films open on thousands 
of screens and this type of show 
does not carry as much weight as 
it used to. 

The procedure for reviewing 
films, along with its role in so- 
ciety, has changed dramatically 
| over the past fifty years. 

Roeper described how pundits 
such as his colleague Roger Eb- 
ert would go to Hollywood and 
spend a week on the set with John 
Wayne, something that would not 
be allowed in today’s restrictive, 
high-paced film industry. 

Later, film review shows, such 
as At the Movies with Ebert and 
Roeper, were filmed in a studio 
over the course of one day. 

The critic then moved on the 
next movie while the editors fine 
tuned the piece for broadcast. 

Today, Roeper films his re- 
view in his house in Chicago and 
uploads it to his computer. 

He then sends this video elec- 
tronically to his editor in Denver, 
who adds graphics and music 
and sends it back for Roeper’s ap- 
proval. 

It is then uploaded directly to 
his website, RichardRoeper.com. 
Websites like Rotten Tomatoes, 
Youtube, and Hulu pick up the 
segment and then, as Roeper said 
“M's viral.” 

Roeper described the new 
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Film critic Richard Roeper spoke Tuesday at the MSE Symposium about his experiences in the film and media industries. 


Roeper talks film, reporting MSE 


method of reviewing films as “in 
some Way much more compli- 
cated, and in some ways much 
simpler.” 

For the critic, there are more 
steps but, when it is finished, 
anyone with an internet connec- 
tion has thousands of reviews at 
his fingertips. 

This evolution is not limited to 
film reviews. 

Roeper recounted an exposé 
that his colleagues at the Chicago 
Sun Times wrote in the 1980's to 
reveal the massive corruption 
that existed in Chicago. 

Funded by the newspaper, 
they purchased a dilapidated bar, 
which they cleverly named The 
Mirage, and equipped it with hid- 
den cameras and microphones. 

Posing as bartenders, the 
journalists recorded conversa- 
tions with mob-connected elec- 
tricians and liquor store deliv- 
erymen who tried to shake them 
down. 

The huge expense associated 
with such a long piece is, accord- 
ing to Roeper, something that 
news agencies are not willing to 
risk nowadays. 

Roeper also lamented a lack of 
originality in Hollywood today, 
saying that, “Hollywood is afraid 
of it.” 

Studio executives fealize that 
they do not have a lifetime job 
and a survival instinct compels 
them take the safe option, choos- 
ing Transformers 3 over an origi- 
nal film, for example. 

Roeper also applied the same 
explanation for reboots, such as 
a possible new Spiderman series 
after less than a decade. 

“Familiarity with a brand is 
not going to change”, he said, and 
that familiarity sells. 

However, Roeper does believe 
that these two concepts can co- 
exist; the reboot of the Batman 
series by director Christopher 
Nolan is a reboot that Roeper 
believes mixes originality with a 
classic franchise. 

Gene Siskel once said that 
to be a film critic you need two 


Roeper speaks on differences between old Hollywood and filmmaking of today 


things: an opinion and someone 
to pay you for your opinion. The 
former is easy to get; the latter is 
not. 

Today, with the advent of the 
Internet, this idea does not hold 
true. 

Roeper clarifies, “people want 
instant reviews”, and with the In- 
ternet can have that. 

Flocks of people review films 
as a hobby, not as a profession. 

Whether this multitude of 
opinion is a good development 
depends on the person asked. 

There is far more informa- 
tion, and perhaps better articles 
or videos, out there but it is of- 
ten impossible to weed through 
the bad articles to find the good 
ones. 

Roeper has made a name for 
himself by taking pride in his 
credibility as a critic. 

He is always ready to speak 
his mind and is not afraid of the 
consequences. 

Due to this, he brought a 
large fan base to his website. 
In this respect he is himself a 
bridge from an old medium to a 
new one. 

Roeper engaged the audience 
by sharing his own life story 
through a series of amusing an- 
ecdotes, while still incorporat- 
ing messages that pertained to a 
broader spectrum than potential 
film critics. 

His message of working one’s 
way up through a company, as he 
did at the Chicago Sun Times, ap- 
plies to far more than journalism. 

His defense of originality in 
films is laudable and will hope- 
fully inspire more creative films 
in the future. 

Perhaps the most important 
lesson Roeper conveyed at the 
symposium came in response to 
a new producer on his show At 
the Movies. 

This producer had come in 
to prepare At the Movies for a 
“new age”, an age in which she 
said, “credibility is overrated.” 
Roeper responded by quitting 
the show. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO FIND ANSWERS 


Come to the 8 PM Wednesday Meetings that include testimonies of healing 


Listen to the Christian Science Radio Broadcast every Sunday morning 
at 8:30 AM and at 12:00 midnight on WBAL radio 1090AM 


Attend Sunday Services at 11:00AM or Sunday School for students 
up to age 20 


Visit the Reading Room at the Rotunda Mall from 10:00-4:00 Mon-Fri 
and 10:00 -1:00 on Saturdays 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 


102 W. University Parkway (Across the road from JHU Athletic Fields) 
Baltimore, MD 21210 Tel: 410 467 7974 
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College News in Brief 


Openly gay U of M 
student president 
responds to attacks 


Chris Armstrong, the openly 
gay President of the University 
of Michigan Student Assembly, 
responded last week to accusa- 
tory comments made by Andrew 
Shirvell, a Michigan assistant at- 
torney general. 

Shirvell, author of the blog 
Chris Armstrong Watch, has 
written repeated posts since 
April accusing Armstrong of 
furthering a “radical homosexu- 
al agenda,” calling him “Satan’s 
representative on the Student 
Assembly.” 

Last Monday, Armstrong re- 
sponded to the criticism for the 
first time publically. “I will not 
back down. I will not flinch. I will 
not falter. I will not succumb to 
any unwarranted attacks. What I 
will do is I will carry on with the 
utmost pride and vindication,” 
Armstrong read to the Assembly 
from a written statement. 

Michigan’s Attorney General, 
Mike Cox, reprimanded Shirvell 
for his “immaturity and lack of 
judgment” but has not comment- 
ed on the issue any further. 


University of 
South Carolina 
denied trademark 
revision 


On Monday, the U.S. Supreme 
Court denied the University of 
South Carolina’s request to revis- 
it a decision made by the federal 
Trademark Trial and Appeals 
Board. 

The initials “SC” could not be 
registered as a logo because the 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia has already registered their 
logo using those letters. 

This decision is perhaps the 


Le oT pom 4 


ao.tfnal blow to the University. of 


South Carolina after a federal 
appeals court in January also 
refused to revisit the initial deci- 
sion made by the federal Trade- 
mark Trial and Appeals Board. 
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COURTESY OF WWWSC.EDU 
Recently the Univerisy of South Car 
olina was denied use of SC initials. 


Law to protect 
athletes passed in 
California 


Last Thursday, California 
Gov. Arnold Schwarzenegger 
signed into law the Student-Ath- 
letes’ Right to Know Act, which 
seeks to change the way college 
coaches recruit student athletes 
in the state. 

Hoping to foster more trans- 
parent relationships 
coaches, students, and _ their 
families, the new law requires 
coaches to disclose institutional 
and NCAA policies on medical 


expenses, scholarship renewals, | 


and transfers for athletes. 


Likewise, supporters of the | 
new law argue that it will help | 


hold universities accountable for 
the promises coaches make to 
potential recruits and students. 
Ramogi Huma, president of 
the National College Players As- 
sociation, called the new law a 
“milestone” in an interview with 
the Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion, but stressed that their work 


wasn't over yet. “This is only the | 
We will take this | 


beginning. 
fight to other states next year,” 
Huma said. 


— College briefs by Cydney Weiner | 
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Baltimore school 
board receives 
national award for 
excellence 


The National School Board 
Association recognized the Balti- 
more school board last Saturday 
with an award for excellence in 
urban education. 

The award was presented dur- 
ing the annual 2010 Council on 
Urban Boards of Education con- 
ference, which was conducted at 
the Renaissance Harborplace Ho- 
tel downtown. 

More than 110 urban school 
districts in 35 states and the 


| Virgin Islands sent leaders and 


educators to the conference to 
discuss problems plaguing the 
country’s urban school districts. 

“Many critics said the dis- 
trict’s problems were permanent 
and unfixable,” Anne L. Bryant, 
executive director of the Nation- 
al School Board Association told 
the Baltimore Sun. 

“But school board members 
and educators in Baltimore re- 
fused to accept that grim prog- 
nosis and thanks to their vision 
and hard work, [city schools] are 
now thriving.” 

—Cydney Weiner 


Public hearings to 
be held on BGE 
rate hike 


The Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, which serves Bal- 
timore and central Maryland, has 
proposed a rate increase for their 
gas and electric services. 

While the company claims 
they have repeatedly neglected 
rate hikes despite growing costs, 
consumer advocates have argued 
that the company has been over- 
charging ratepayers for distribu- 
tion. 

On Tuesday, customers had a 
chance to speak their minds on 


City News in Brief 


the issue at one of several public 
hearings scheduled in Bel Air. 
As it now stands, the com- 
pany’s proposed rate increase 
would add about $22 to electric- 
ity bills and $32 to gas bills an- 
nually for the average residential 
consumer. 
Cydney Weiner 


Senator Theater to 
reopen, first movie 
featured will be 
“Red” 


The Senator theater, now 
owned by Buzz and Kathleen 
Cusack, will be opening sooner 
than many people may have ex- 
pected. 

The theater is set to reopen on 
October 15, and the first movie 
it will play will be "Red", a com- 
edy action film with Bruce Willis. 
The Cusacks, who also own the 
Charles Theater, do not plan to 
make the Senator show the same 
kinds of independent films that 
the Charles does. 

Though they are planning a 
number of renovations for the 
theater in the future, they do not 
expect that these renovations 


should interfere with the Sena- 
tor's movie schedule. 

They hope to only have to 
close it for a couple weeks at a 
time. An official "Grand Reopen- 
ing" is scheduled for the fall of 
2011. 

—Sarah Tan 


Baltimore Orioles 
to end 19-year 
relationship with 
Aramark Food 
Corp. 


The Baltimore Orioles and 
Aramark Corp. will be ending a 
19-year relationship next year. 

Since Orioles Park at Cam- 
den Yards opened in 1992, the 
food service corporation, which 
is headquartered in Philadel- 
phia and has 255,000 employees 
around the country, has run con- 
cessions at the stadium. 

The Orioles did not say why 
they have decided to end the 
contract. 

A Spokesperson for the Mary- 
land Stadium Authority, which 
owns Camden Yards, did know 
why the Orioles ended their rela- 
tionship with Aramark. 


“We've been happy with them 
... [The Orioles] have their pro- 
cess. I suspect they will tell you 
they were happy with Aramark, 
too,” the spokesperson told The 
Baltimore Sun. 

It is unknown who will re- 
place Aramark. 

A team spokesperson did tell 
The Baltimore Sun that the Ori- 
oles are “currently negotiating 
with a concessionaire of nation- 
al significance.” The Aramark 
workers at the stadium will prob- 
ably be offered jobs by whoever 
replaces the company. 

—Peter Sicher 


Baltimore City 

Council to raise 

fine for double 
parking 


Three months ago the city of 
Baltimore decided to raise the 
fine for double parking from $77 
to $250. 

On Monday night, City Coun- 
cilmen William H. Cole IV and 
James B. Kraft, both of whom 
represent district with limited 
parking, introduced a bill to low- 
er the fine to $100. 

—Peter Sicher 


a COURTESY OF WWWBASEBALLPILGRIMAGES.COM 
After a 19 year partnership with Aramark Corp, the Baltimore Orioles will not be extending their contract this fall. 


TEACHFORAMERICA 


Got Four Weeks For America? 


Spend it helping a Teach For America teacher over Intersession. 


The Center for Social Concern and Teach For America have teamed up to offer students 
an exciting challenge for the 2011 Intersession. Volunteer with a Teach For America Corps 
Member in Baltimore and spend your January solving problems that matter, learn about 
Teach For America, and make a difference for kids. 


Work with the teacher to figure out a strategy for continuing high-quality instruction for 
students once you leave. Projects include, but are not limited to, helping aTeach for Amer- ~ 
ica teacher figure out how to: develop a math and science unit curriculum, perform data 
analysis on classroom performance, develop classroom management tools, and undertake 


other strategic planning. 


Interested? Challenged? Excited? We are too! 


* 


» Apply by Friday October 29th 5pm at http://www.jhu.edu/csc/ 
» Questions? Email Bill Tiefenwerth wtiefent(djhu.edu 


Sustainability office 
seeks bottle cut-down 


PLASTIC BOTTLES, From Al 
forums,” said Joanna Calabrese 
who is in charge of the Eco-Reps 
internship for freshman and is 
the Sustainability Outreach As- 
sociate for the school. “As you 
know, production, transporta- 
tion, consumption and disposal 
of plastic water bottles burns 
fossil fuels, generates mountains 
of wastes and taxes our already 
overburdened public water sys- 
tems. We are extremely support- 
ive of University efforts that aim 
to raise awareness about and 
discourage this environmentally 
unsustainable practice.” 

This project has been initiated 
by freshmen Zoe Kaiser, Hannah 
Lindsell and Becky Spellissy, who 
are currently members of Eco- -Reps. 

“My interest in the environ- 

ment started when I took AP En- 
vironmental Science as a junior 
in high school. However, my 
true passion for the environment 
developed when I went on an in- 
ternship with seven other kids 
from my high school to Kodiak, 
Alaska. We worked with a non- 
profit organization called Island 
Trails Network for three weeks, 
picking up marine debris off of 
beaches on uninhabited islands, 
and building nature trails to 
prevent erosion. this put what | 
had learned in the classroom into 
practice. I was drawn to Hop- 
kins because of the GECS(Global 
Environmental Change and 
Sustainability) major. Eco-Reps 
seemed like the perfect addi- 
tion,” Lindsell said. 

“For Eco-Reps, we're trying 
to encourage more students to 
use reusable water bottles rather 
than plastic water bottles,” Kaiser 
said. “During Green Week, we're 
going to do a big demonstration 
with a big pile of all the water 
bottles in the AMRs and then a 
second pile that’s the equivalent 
ration of the water bottles that are 
actually recycled. We're going to 
try to use that as a kick-start to 
get people thinking about using 
reusable water bottles.” 

Along with Green Week, the 
three Eco-Reps are currently 
planning many projects and 


ideas to help change student be- | 


havior towards using reusable 
water bottles. They want to have 
coffee shops on campus give stu- 
dents five cents back if they bring 
their own reusable water bottles. 
“Through my position as an Eco- 
Rep, | have become part of a group 
which is taking steps toward vari- 
ous projects which intend to both 


inform students through visuals | 
about the importance of recycling | 


water bottles, and encouraging 
students to make changes in their 
life style moving away from water 
bottles,” said Lindsell. 

“Eventually we want to move 
the campus towards [having] 
completely no plastic water bot- 
tles, but that’s going to take a long 
time to implement,” said Kaiser. 

They also plan to check the 
drinking fountains in dorms and 
buildings to make sure that they 
are all working properly, and are 
considering getting Hopkins to 


buy glass water spouts for the wa- | 
ter fountains, which would make | 
| part of the students. 


it easier to fill water bottles up. 

However, some _ students 
would rather use plastic water 
bottles than drink tap water. 

“A lot of people have a psycho- 
logical issue with drinking tap 
water,” Kaiser said. “And a lot of 
people just don’t trust tap water, 
so that’s another piece of infor- 
mation we're going to try to get 


out. The Baltimore tap water's re- | 


ally safe, it’s been getting cleaner 
and cleaner every year and our 
campus tap water is really safe. I 
think most people will use a re- 
usable water bottle if they can see 
the benefits because it’s cheaper 
in the long run.” 

There are currently many 
places on campus that sell plastic 
water bottles, such as the Meals 
in a Minute at Levering and Café 
Q, which doesn’t even have a fau- 
cet for tap water. The President's 
office and the Board of Trustees 
have stopped using plastic water 
bottles. Eco-Reps’ goal is to try to 
get the dining services on board. 

“If we can just completely 
eliminate any source of wa- 


ter bottles, than no one will be | 


tempted to take one,” Kaiser said. 
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FFC, From Al 


“I don’t think [the organiz- 
ers of Midnight Breakfast] . ex- 
pected this many kids to show 
up for a late-night meal,” he said. 
“Personally, I was surprised at 
how many upperclassmen there 


| were.” 


Coordinator of Campus Pro- 
gramming Rachel Navarre, 
who played a role in organizing 
the event, revealed otherwise, 
claiming that there was no real 
difference between the number 
of students expected and the 
estimated number of students 
who attended Midnight Break- 
fast. 

“We expected 1,000 people, 
and we estimate that 1,000 peo- 
ple attended,” Navarre said. 

However, Navarre did recog- 
nize the presence of problems 
during the event. 

“Next year, we plan to have 
more food service staff on hand 
and control the food portions 
for each student,” Navarre said. 
“This should eliminate the prob- 
lems that occurred.” 

A member of the food service 
staff whose name could not be 


disclosed—FFC service staff are 
not allowed to provide infor- 
mation regarding the Midnight 
Breakfast—expressed approval 
of this course of action, noting 
a shortage of service staff dur- 
ing the event among other prob- 
lems. 

“Having more [service staff 
members] and having ‘more 
control over what was going on 
would've helped,” he said. 


In addition, he stated that the | 


staff responsible for cleaning the 
FFC that night was severely un- 
dermanned. 

“Tt was just me and this other 
person cleaning the floors,” he 
said. “And people were in a rush 
to get their food, so it was messi- 
er than usual.” 

Nevertheless, Midnight 
Breakfast has been successful in 
years past, and Navarre consid- 
ered it to be a success this year as 
well. 

When asked how this year’s 
Midnight Breakfast compared 
to previous ones, Navarre re- 
sponded that, “everyone al- 


ways enjoys a free, hot break- 
fast at midnight.” 
Freshman Taylor 


Fall Fest concert, activities draw student crowds 


FALL FEST, rrom Al 

live music, free food and fun ac- 
tivities,” Coordinator of Campus 
Programs in the Department of 
Student Life Rachel Navarre said. ° 
“Fall Fest has been at Hopkins 
since 2003 in some form but was 
revamped in 2009 and has been 
gaining in popularity over the 
past two years.” 

For most, the live concert 
featuring international rap star 
Lupe Fiasco (opened by up and 
coming rapper Big Sean) was 
considered the biggest draw of 
the weekend. 

Freshman Juliana Cotto’s 
Facebook status during the 
event read: “Lupe Fiasco is 
amazing.” 

Fellow freshman 
Nunez agreed. 

“I definitely thought that 
_ Lupe Fiasco was the top event at 

Fall Fest,” he said. “It was hyped 
up way in advance and I was 
really excited for it the whole 
week.” 

The concert was not only en- 
joyed by freshman — upper class- 
men had fun at the event too. 

“It was wonderful given the 
fact that Hopkins isn’t really 
considered a ‘hip-hop’ school,” 
senior Minyoung Roh said. “It 


Eleazar 


was the first Hopkins concert I’ve 
ever been to.” 

Although The Hop hasn't 
brought an artist as well known 
as Lupe Fiasco to Hopkins in re- 
cent years, they did bring pop 
rock band Boys Like Girls two 
years ago — attendance was be- 
low 500. 

Roh enjoyed the concert, but 
she thought that even more peo- 
ple could have attended. 

“They could have used other 
places, like the lacrosse field, to 
allow more people,” she said. 

Lupe’s visit to Hopkins was 
organized by The HOP. 

Tickets were available on a 
first come, first serve basis and 
were made available over two 
weeks before the date of the 
concert — they still sold out in a 
matter of hours. 

“It would have been great to 
sell even more tickets, ” junior 
and HOP Co-Chair Meaghan 
Bresnahan said. “But we hit the 
limit capacity [of the rec center] 
set by the fire marshall.” 

Despite the success in ticket 
sales, the HOP was not con- 
cerned with making a profit out 
of Lupe’s appearance. 

“At the end of the day, we put 
a lot of our budget towards get- 


ting him to come,” Bresnahan 
said. “Technically it would be 
considered a loss but we're just 
trying to put on events people 
would enjoy.” 

Given the celebrity of the high 
profile headlining act, the HOP 
made sure security was tight. 

“The health committee [a divi- 
sion of The HOP] was dedicated 
just to security,” Bresnahan said. 
“People were patted down, and J- 
Cards were checked to the name 
on the ticket. Everything was 
double checked. 

Alumni Relations ran their 
Young Alumni tailgate in con- 
junction with Fall Fest. 

“We just wanted to provide 
another opportunity for the 
young alumns to meet up and 
mingle with friends,” Assistant 
Director with the Reunion Team 
Stephen Walsh said. 

Three hundred people at- 
tended the tail gate before 
watching Hopkins narrowly 
lose 27-30 against Muhlenburg 
College. 

“We were definitely happy 
with the tailgate,” Walsh said. “A 
lot of people said it was good and 
fun and free, and it was another 
way to add a fun event to the 
young alumni event calendar.” 


CLASSIFIED AD 


COLLEGE STUDENT! 
Get a “B” (or a higher grade) in every course! 


Other Young Alumni spon- | 


sored Fall Fest events were a 
Hopkins night at Mother's Feder- 
al Hill Grille on Friday night and 
the Bloomberg Young Alumni 
tent party on Saturday. 

The second Presidential Fun 
Run rounded up the festivi- 
ties nicely, with 126 Hopkins 
staff, faculty, alumni and com- 


munity members participating | 


in the 2.5 km non-competitive 
run. 

“Last year, the 2.5K Presi- 
dential Fun Run was part of 
President Daniels’ inauguration 
weekend,” Navarre said. “The 
event was so successful that we 
did not want it to be a one-time 
event. This year, we hosted the 
run in conjunction with Fall 
Fest and Young Alumni Week- 
end. 

“The informal feedback we 
received from this year’s par- 
ticipants was very positive — as 
for it becoming a new Hopkins 
tradition, the third time is the 
charm.” 

The Fall Fest went smoothly 
and was fun, Navarre says. 

“All the events were pretty 
successful,” she said. “Atten- 
dance was strong throughout the 
weekend.” 


College professor reveals amazing techniques guaranteed to work! 
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Colvin | 


| for instance, 
the green- 
root above 


| Office’s 


echoed this opinion, noting that 
the event was free and should 
therefore be appreciated for what 
it had to offer. 

“I’m not saying that it was per- 


COURTESY OF PETER LI 
Both quantity and quality were lacking at Sunday's Midnight Breakfast in the FFC. Students pushed and shoved in an attempt to fill their plates with anything available. 


Midnight Breakfast short on food, service staff 


fect,” Colvin said. 

“But it was still nice of [the 
University] to host the event, 
and I had a pretty good time just 
hanging out with friends.” 


SGA listens to U-Turn 
proposal, class plans 


Among suggestions is Miss Johns Hopkins competition 


SGA, FROM Al 

bigger success than last year. 

After Bennett spoke, the Of- 
fice of Sustainability made a 
similar pitch to the SGA, saying 
that in order to meet the goal of 
reducing Hopkins’ emissions. 
51% by 2025, the SGA needed to 


' help the Office of Sustainability 


spread the eco-message to vari- 
ous areas of the school. 

The office has been unable to 
attract associations like Greek 
Life. 

By appealing to the SGA, the 
Office believes it will not only 
be able to publicize its current 
laurels in sus- 


our transportation emissions to 
and fro campus, thereby pleas- 
ing the Office of Sustainability as 
well. 

Though nothing is official yet, 
senior representative Max Dwo- 


_rin, a spearhead of the project, 
- commented, “we have zip-cars, 


so I don’t see why we can’t have 
a similar service for bikes,” espe- 
cially because the bike program 
“would help alleviate some of the 
transportation problems as well.” 
This week’s SGA session also 
saw the first Freshman Class 
Council Report. 
The Freshmen Class Council 
seemed to be 


tainability, 


the South Ga- 
rage is one of 
the largest in 
North Amer- 
ica, but hopes 
that the SGA 
will also help 
promote the 
new 
initiatives, 
such as recy- 


cling at all athletic games, and 
increasing recycling rates to 40 


percent. 


COURTESY OF NICK HARNIK 
SGA representatives discussed new initiatives. 


getting off to 
an eager start, 
with ambi- 
tious projects 
like making 
a Freshman 
Class Face- 
book Page, 
having class 
nights at No- 
lan’s and even 
putting to- 
ether a fresh- 
man formal. 
Sophomore 
Class President Alexandra Lars- 
en said her cabinet discussed 
“something like a ‘Miss Johns 


The SGA seemed to be largely 
in favor of supporting both JH- 
U-Turn and the Office of Sus- 
tainability’s fight towards lower 


| global footprints, and members 
| even came up with ideas like 


holding the goods collected from 
the dorm rooms until September 
and selling the merchandise back 


| to students come move-in time, 


and creating incentive systems 
for students to lower their emis- 
sions were just a few of the SGA‘s 
postulations. 

Though the SGA members 


_ seemed eager to help these other 


enterprises, it is by no means to 
say they are without initiatives of 
their own. 

Currently, the Committee on 
Campus Affairs is working on 
bringing a system of bike rentals 
to Hopkins. 

Schools like Regis University 
and California State University, 
Fresno, and over 59 other colleg- 
es and universities have already 
implemented such programs and 
are claiming them as huge suc- 
cesses. 

“Yd be very interested in a 
bike-share/rental program at 
Hopkins, in fact, 1 was debat- 
ing whether or not to buy a bike 
myself, but this would be much 
easier,” said freshman lan Scott. 

A bike rental program here 
at Hopkins would kill two birds 
with one stone. Not only would 
students be given a more efficient 
way of getting around campus, 
but the bikes would also reduce 


Hopkins University” pageant 
as a fundraiser idea and Senior 
Class President Josh Ayal said 
he and the senior class senators 
were working on ideas like a Se- 
nior Bar Night and HOPtober- 
fest. 

In terms of old business, the 
SGA discussed the Greek Week- 
end Party and hired two people 
this week as programmers for 
the Off-Campus Housing Data- 
base. 

This year, SGA president Mark 
Dirzulaitis created a Mentorship 
Pairing Program for freshmen 
SGA members. The program 
pairs an upper class member of 
the SGA with a freshman in the 
hopes that it will better the fresh- 
man SGA experience. 

During the closing minutes of 
the meeting, Dworin shed light 
on the recent troubles the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Student 
Body President has been having. 
The president, Chris Armstrong, 
a gay male, is being openly at- 

tacked by Andrew Shirvell, a 
state assistant attorney general 
and alumnus of the University of 
Michigan. 

Dworin urged the SGA to “let 
{Armstrong] and the rest of the 
student government know that 
[Hopkins] supports him” and 
asked that the SGA write a letter 
illustrating their support. Dwo- 
rin commented, “As somebody 
who is involved in student gov- 
ernment, | think it is appalling 
for this to goon.” 
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Slowing the clock on Roland Park bistro provides a taste of France 
sexual gratification 


know a guy who once told 
me that he never 
his colourful language) 
choked his chicken” to 
anyone other than his girl- 
friend. ; 


(to use 


That is, his mind has never 
wandered, his internet browser 
has never been employed, and 
the dirtier parts of his National 
Geographic's remain a dirty vel- 
low instead of, well, an off-white. 

This is frankly unfathomable 
to me 

In middle school, where 
talks of googling frankly outra- 
geous terms like “smut grem- 
lin” and watching free pre- 
views of dirty channels after 
dark were the norm, this friend 
of mine would have been so- 
cially ostracized. 

We live in an age of immedi- 
ate hardcore, of videos (for free, 
no less) which cater to any sick 
and twisted fantasy you could 
possibly imagine — what kind of 
person wouldn't take advantage 
of that? , 

This type of instant sexual 
gratification borne out of the im- 
mediacy of pornography on the 
internet has spread to young 
adults. Suddenly, “taking it slow” 
just isn’t enough for us. 

Those of us raised on a diet of 
one click ordering on the inter- 
net, instant communication, and 
complete reliance on our Black- 
berries have changed the sexual 
landscape as we know it. 


idea of a girl being a ‘slut’ if she 
gets with a lot of guys? 

And you're right women 
don’t have society's c hastity belt 
fastened over their privates like 
they used to. But I feel that the 
immediacy demand 
from all aspects from our lives 
in today’s technologically driven 


world is a more potent factor in 


which we 


the makeup of how modern sex 
works. 

And it is through this immedi- 
ate portal into the world of porn 
guys are presented with when 
growing up that creates this stan- 
dards that girls feel (to an extent 
correctly) that they must adhere 
to. 

So where does that leave us, as 
male Hopkins students and the 


first members of the adult com- | 
who live by the values | 
that were instilled in us as fool- 


munity 


ish middle schoolers awkwardly 
typing “hot girls kissing” into 
Google? 

It leaves us in a state of flux 
— romance is becoming a thing 
of the past, as candlelit dinners 
and walks on the beach give way 
to casual sexual encounters and 
random hook ups. 

Right now, we reap the ben- 
efits. It’s probably never been 
easier (except during the drug 
addled 1960s) to have a smorgas- 
bord of sexual experiences at col- 
lege than it is now. 

But consider this: In ten years, 


are you going to want to marry a | 


The  in- girl who has 
ternet may had = more 
ae have Nakan sexual part- 
globalized ners than 
production, [ rou? Wh 
Psuction GUCSISOMLOINIINISH a? on 


friends and 

families to reunite and provide a 
secure storage place for basically 
the entirety of human knowl- 
edge, but I think it is safe to say 
that the greatest gift the internet 
has given Western culture is the 
blowjob. 

In the 1950s, fellatio was con- 
sidered more intimate than tra- 
ditional sexual intercourse, and 
it is only in our generation that 
the two have flipped roles. 

Again, I feel that much of the 
forces which led to the lifting 
of the stigma over oral sex has 
been the easy and instant ac- 
cess to as much porn as you can 
stomach on the web — videos 
which frequently depict oral 
sex as a standard, if not a neces- 
sity. 

But Michael, you ask, liter- 
ally getting your knickers into a 
twist, what about woman’s lib? 
Surely sexual promiscuity comes 
not from the explosion of por- 
nography on the internet but in- 
stead from ladies rejection of the 


some of the 

crazy kinky things that you've 
always wanted to? 

Guys are programmed to 

have double standards, and 


although it might not faze us | 
im- | 
mediacy that has transformed | 
our sexual landscape will come | 


now, this casualness and 


back to haunt us when we begin 
searching for a good, decent girl 
to settle down with. 

To be frank, there’s going to be 
less and less girls that meet our 
outdated criteria for a serious re- 
lationship. And when that criteria 
changes, and it will, we're one step 
closer to that brave new world. 

So is my friend really a freak 
for never watching pornographic 
videos on the internet or sneak- 
ing a peek in a magazine? 

Unusual? Yes. Weird? Proba- 
bly. But my friend still subscribes 
to a set of values and cultural 
norms which our society is leav- 
ing in the dust — and in twenty 
years, I think the rest of us are 
going to envy him. 


The 
Double Standard 


| 
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y year-long food 
crawl stopped 
this week at Petit 
Bistro 
Roland Park. 

Whether you are a true Fran- 
cophile or someone who has 
acquired a Parisian palette over 
the years, you can choose from a 
variety of French inspired dish- 


es. 


Louis in 


They range from quintessen- 
tial bistro cuisine straight out of 
the Marais District to fare with 
an American twist. Arrive hun- 
gry, and beware of filling up on 
the bread. 

“Bon Soir’s” and “Ca-va’s” 
emanated from the maitre d’ 
and staff when we entered. We 
were sat at a charming central 
table on the right side of the res- 
taurant. 

The crowd around 7:30 on this 
Monday evening was bustling. 
There was perhaps one empty 
table in the house. 

This seemed promising, as a 
| cold, stormy weekday could not 
| keep the guests away. 


ion Soup. 

Steam emerged from the bowl 
as it was set on the table. The 
viscosity of the soup appeared 
expertly composed. In each bite 
was the ideal amount of melted 
cheese per slurp of broth. 

I started with the Smoked 
Salmon appetizer. 

Plated circularly, the salmon 
arrived with a dollop of creme 
fraiche in the center, with capers 
strewn throughout. On the side 
was a sliced lemon and thinly cut 
baguette. 

PLB gives you these culinary 
resources for a reason. For the 
ultimate Smoked Salmon experi- 
ence, squeeze two lemon halves 
onto the salmon. Spread a tea- 
spoon-full of créme fraiche onto 
a baguette slice, and top it with 
one piece of salmon. 

The creme fraiche is a refresh- 
ing complement to the ever-pow- 
erful flavors of salted salmon and 
citric lemon juice. 

Both of these 
were sublime, yet the origi- 
nality of the “Aubergines Cro- 


appetizers 


A Warm, ga, , 2 quantes,” 

round loaf of FiJ7ADeTH Goodstein or “Crispy 

| wheat bread “Eh Eggplant Na- 

| was brought ; poléon” was 

to the table Guest Food Columnist truly im- 
upon arrival. pressive. 


The doughy consistency pro- 
vided the perfect introduction. 
Add a little butter and salt for 
a kick of flavor to balance out 
the rather plain wheat taste. 
Although delectable, avoid fill- 
ing up on the carbohydrates, as 
a rich, decadent meal is on its 


Way. 
| A fellow diner started with 
a PLB specialty: the French On- 


he mind of a freshman 
girl is a scary thing. 
How do I know? 


I am here to demys- 
tify the one aspect of the female 
freshman mindset that I know 
_you are all dying to learn more 

about: why we dress the way we 
do. 
You can always pinpoint a 


to construct a halo (or devil 
horns — take your pick) out of 
the limited materials she has at 
her disposal. 

She is the girl who has a new 
dress to wear every night, and 
spends her weeks thinking about 
what she is going to wear for each 
upcoming weekend. 

Mind you, we haven't al- 
ways been this vain; we simply 
have never had so many par- 
ties to go to before. We revert 
back to the childhood pleasure 
of playing dress-up. I won't 
lie to you and say that I didn’t 
- pack neon and sequin leggings 
for my road trip down to Balti- 
more — because that’s exactly 
what I did. 

Upon arriving at school, the 
freshman realizes that she didn’t 
pack nearly enough un-themed 
party clothes for all the exciting 


= 


Because I am one, and 


Circularly sliced, fried piec- 
es of eggplant, fresh tomato, 
and goat cheese were neatly 
layered. This organized tower 
of vegetables and cheese was 
circumvented by a homemade 
pesto. 

The fresh tomato accents the 
tart goat cheese and breaded egg- 
plant well, while the pesto gives 
the dish an additional element of 


% 


COURTESY OF WWW-PETITLOUIS.COM 


Salmon at Petit Louis is one of their signature dishes. The cost is $22. 


frat parties she gets invitations 
via Facebook. 

This leads to a shopping trip 
to the Inner Harbor with all of 
her new besties she met during 
orientation weekend. 

Their first stop is Urban Out- 
fitters, which doesn’t prove to be 
a huge success because it’s too 
expensive to buy more than one 
item of clothing on a college stu- 


freshman by her outfits at par- dent's budget. 
ties. Next comes Forever 21, 
She is which is 
the girl where 
who ac- Carter Banker the fresh- 
tually man girl 
d d i r begins t 
oue Guest Fashion Columnist 'e""* <2 
heaven cited. So 
and hell party, taking the time many clothes for so little mon- 


ey! 

After a good 45 minutes, she 
walks out with seven items in her 
bag and money to spare. The next 
stop is Victoria’s Secret. 

There is just something about 
college that makes girls want (or 
need?) to buy lots of new under- 
wear. 

Maybe it’s the freedom of not 
having mom looking through 
your laundry. 

Maybe it’s the idea that you 
are going to be getting some ona 
regular basis. 

Maybe it’s a little bit of both. 

Regardless, the college fresh- 
man walks out of there with five 
new pairs of undies for twenty- 
five bucks (and maybe an animal 
print bra if she’s not on a tight 
budget). 

But what exactly goes on in the 

_ mind of a college freshman when 


COURTESY OF WWW.PETITLOUIS.COM 
The eggplant dish at Petit Louis was gorgeous in its presentation. 


culinary drama. 

Not wanting to leave a drop 
of pesto behind, our server 
kindly offered us more bread to 
finish every last bit of the oily 
sauce. 

For dinner I opted for the 
Mushroom Fricassee Omelette 
with herbs and greens. 

The mushrooms seemed fresh 
from a Farmer’s Market, and the 
portion was plenty. 

The slightly salted and buttery 
seasoning on them proved excel- 
lent when detectable. 

Unfortunately the mush- 
rooms in this omelet were under- 
seasoned, as I could only taste 
the buttery goodness that one as- 
sociates with Julia Child on every 
fifth mushroom or so. 

The grilled scallops with 
roasted tomatoes and spinach 
proved palatable, as the veg- 
etables had seasoned the fish 
upon cooking. The scallops 
were also a wonderful consis- 
tency-not too hard, not too ge- 
latinous. 

Not terribly impressed with 
the dessert selection;a fellow din- 
er ordered a slice of Carrot Cake. 
Not French, and not worth it. 


Zagat’s estimates dinner at 
PLB to be around $42 per person. 
If you do not order wine or des- 
sert, the cost will diminish ac- 
cordingly. 

Since the appetizers are exqui- 
site and one of the strongest ele- 
ments of the restaurant, | would 
suggest taking a few friends and 
ordering up a round of gthem 
(they range from $4-$12). 

The “Principaux” of course 
tend to be pricier, ranging any- 
where from $11 (Croque-Mon- 
sieur) to $24 (Steak Frites). 

If you are a pragmatic spend- 
er, you can easily have an ad- 
mirable French meal on a bud- 
get. Although I wasn’t fortunate 
enough to try them, I am sure 
classics such as the latter entrees 
mentioned are enjoyable. 

The hospitality is gracious and 
caring and the food is homey and 
creative. Enjoy Petit Louis Bis- 
tro for dinner after a rough day 

of classes, Sunday brunch from 
10:30-2, or an elaborate lunch 
for a special occasion ($20 three- 
course pre-fixe). 

As Zagat’s concludes, this pic- 
turesque establishment is truly a 
“neighborhood jewel.” 


PETTIEL@UIS BIS TRO 


Location: 4800 Roland Avenue (Upland Road) 
Phone: (410) 366-9393 


she puts her outfits together? 

Assuming there is no theme to 
the party in question, she has a 
little bit more difficulty figuring 
out what to wear — she doesn’t 
really have any parameters. 

But she’s a smart girl so she 
figures it out and eventually 
pulls out her tight cotton skirt 
and a low cut top. 

She will then turn to her 
roommate and ask if her attire 
is acceptable or if it is perhaps 
a bit too revealing. The room- 


Freshman fashion is flashy, but sends ambiguous message 


Girls’ clothing choices at parties don't always reflect an intention for sex 


mate will respond in turn that 
she looks hot and shouldn’t 
change a thing — it is college 
after all. 

But you have to remem- ° 
ber: this college freshman is 
not a slut. She is just looking | 
for a good time. The sugges- 
tive clothing she wears does 
not necessarily imply that she 
wants to get lucky that night. 
She just wants to look good... 
and a little male attention is al- 
ways a nice plus. 


ANNE FABER/ GRAPHICS EDITOR 
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A chaotic 


Last Saturday, the Fresh Food Café held its 
much-beloved Midnight Breakfast in honor of 
Fall Fest. It was a sensational disaster. 

What went wrong? For one thing, the FFC 
was simply ill equipped to deal with the volume 
of students who attended. By midnight the line 
stretched well out the door and the food — pre- 
viously prepared and set out — lasted all of five 
minutes. As a result, the FFC became instantly 
congested; as more students arrived, the line 
only grew longer. Blue Jays, expecting savory 
bacon and delicious pancakes, found only bare 
plates and pissed-off freshmen. 

Thus, breakfast at midnight slowly became 
scraps of hash browns at one a.m. From the evi- 
dence, one is inclined to believe that the FFC staff 
simply miscalculated the amount of students 
who would attend Midnight Breakfast. Such a 
mistake, while obviously an oversight, would 
only signify a surface-level error. Presumably, if 
the organizational forces behind the event had 
forecasted correctly, there would have been more 
than enough food. 

According to the coordinator of Campus Pro- 
gramming, though, approximately 1,000 stu- 
dents attended Midnight Breakfast, which was 
exactly the number Campus Programming was 
expecting. 

This makes the error even more enigmatic, 
not to mention egregious. The FFC was vastly 
under-prepared to deal with a horde of students 
they anticipated. How is this possible? 

To be fair, the blame does not rest with the 
event's organizers alone. Evidently, the students 
attending Midnight Breakfast did their best to 
make the experience as unpleasant as possible 
for everyone involved. In the face of excessive 
lines and a shortage of food, students should 


Midnight Breakfast 


have taken the logical path and simply forgone 
the event entirely. As alluring as free food can 
certainly be, itis hard to imagine that it could be 
worth waiting an hour for a meal served every- 
day at FFC’s “Late Night”. 

But, as anyone who attended the breakfast 
can attest, Hopkins students proved exceedingly 
immature and inconsiderate. At the front of the 
lines, the cafeteria floor transformed into some- 
thing from a metal concert. Kids began pushing, 
cutting and posturing to receive their petty por- 
tion of pancakes. Even worse was the attitude 
that accompanied such behavior. Once inside the 
FFC, students abandoned any sense of solidarity 
that may have previously existed, treating fel- 
low students without the courtesy most would 
extend to strangers. 

In light of the incident, this page would like 
to make a few recommendations. To begin, if 
the FFC and Campus Programming continue to 
hold Midnight Breakfast and similar events, they 
need to adequately prepare for large numbers of 
students. This necessitates, at the very least, pro- 
viding more staff and cooking much more food; 
last Sunday, both of these crucial aspects were 
lacking. The fact that security and S.A.F.E. em- 
ployees attended the event, though, is a promis- 
ing sign and bodes well for the future. 

Furthermore, the student body needs to adopt 
a more responsible and mature attitude when 
individuals interaet with their peers. There is 
no place for a sense of entitlement or disrespect 
at community events, especially those meant to 
foster goodwill between students. 

Midnight Breakfast has, in the past, been a 
success, and this page hopes that such an event 
can again be both enjoyable and satisfying in the 
future. 
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To the Editor: 

Erich Reimer says [Opinion, 
“The price is right, special tu- 
ition edition,” Sept. 23] that Johns 
Hopkins’ financial aid program 
should better address the finan- 
cial situation of all students the 
university admits. 

Not surprisingly, the univer- 
sity completely agrees. 

At my inauguration as Johns 
Hopkins’ president last year, | 
pointed out that all of my pre- 
decessors had expanded our fi- 
nancial aid resources, but added 
that, “as hard as we have worked, 
there is still much more for us all 
to do before we can be confident 
that the promise of equal oppor- 
tunity for students of equal merit 
is fully realized in our commu- 
nity.” 

I set a short-term goal of 


Iam writing in response to the 
column, “Pre-Law at Hopkins 
can bea lonely endeavor.” As the 
Pre-Law Advisor at Hopkins for 
the past four years, I wanted to 
reach out to the column’s author 
and all other pre-law students on 
campus to reiterate the resources 
available to them. 

The Office of Pre-Professional 
Programs & Advising is open 
to all pre-law students for one- 
on-one advising appointments 
throughout their undergradu- 
ate career — and as alumni. We 
offer various pre-law programs 
and events and provide notice of 
internships and jobs of interest 
to pre-law students through the 
pre-law listserv. Additionally, I 
write the bi-weekly Pre-Law e- 
Newsletter during the academic 
year which features interviews 
with — and includes the contact 
information of — recent gradu- 
ates in their interim year(s) be- 
fore law school, alumni who are 
current law students, and attor- 
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admitting the freshman class 
at Homewood on a need-blind 
basis. By expanding the under- 
graduate financial aid budget 
by 11.3 percent, or $6.2 mil- 
lion, to a total of more than 
$61.1 million, we were able to 
achieve that goal this year. We 
took no student’s financial sta- 
tus into account when deciding 
whether to offer admission to 
him or her. 

But that’s far from enough. 
Despite that success, we are not 
yet at the point where we can of- 
fer every admitted student the 
aid package — the combination of 
grant, loan, work-study and fam- 
ily contribution — that we think 
would best address his or her 
situation. 

We will get to that point. 

We talk constantly to support- 


EDITOR 


ers of the university about the 
importance of building our fi- 
nancial aid endowment. We work 
constantly to raise financial aid 
dollars. And financial aid will be 
a first-line priority of Johns Hop- 
kins’ next campaign. 

I know, personally, how im- 
portant it is to a family to take 
that step up the economic ladder. 
I know how important itis to this 
university to attract and educate 
the best students, regardless of 
resources. And I know how im- 
portant it is to this country for us 
to provide young people with ac- 
cess to all the opportunities they 
have earned through their hard 
work. 


—Ronald J. Daniels, 
President 
The Johns Hopkins University 


neys in relevant areas of practice. 

Information regarding the 
full range of services our office 
provides to the Hopkins pre-law 
population can be found on our 
website: http://web.jhu.edu/pre- 
pro 

Although at times it may seem 
that there are relatively limited 
numbers of pre-law students in 
comparison to pre-health stu- 
dents, in fact, subscribers of the 
Hopkins pre-law listservs in- 
dicate otherwise. In any class, 
there are approximately 110 stu- 
dents who are actively receiving 
information via the prelaw list- 
serv by the time they are seniors. 
The potential for peer support for 
the pre-law student is there! 

Pre-law students can rely on 
their interaction with members 
of the Pre-Law Society (more in- 
centive to join!); other attendees 
of pre-law programming put on 
by this office — most recently the 
JHU 2010 Law School Fair; and 
fellow classmates in majors pop- 
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ular to pre-law students, includ- 
ing International Studies (the 
most popular), Political Science, 
History, English, Writing Semi- 
nars, Economics, and a variety 
of engineering majors, among 
others. Recently, I instructed 
the “Practice of Law” interses- 
sion class; the course opened and 
closed within 24 hours, with a 
total of 25 students. Pre-law stu- 
dents comprised the vast major- 
ity of the class, which will be of- 
fered again in 2011. 

Hopefully, this will provide 
some helpful information to 
those students at Hopkins con- 
sidering a career in law. Consid- 
ering all of the above, one pre-law 
student can locate other pre-law 
students on campus with which 
to bond and, perhaps when need- 
ed, commiserate! 


—Ana L. Droscoski, Esq. 
Assistant Director 

Office of Pre-Professional 
Programs & Advising 
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Aaron Jones 
Hnishing what we started: 
Jur committment to Afghanistan 


n Afghanistan on the 
October 7, 
ot 


night of 
thousands of pounds 
Precision-guided munitions 
were dropped from the sky into 
several Al-Qaeda training cam 
faliban strongholds, obliterating 

hundred Al-Qaeda v4 
and Taliban fighters. No, 


dS 
and E 


-veral ‘ 
~ terrorists 


this is not 
a description of a drone attack today 
somewhere in Eastern Afghanistan or 
the Northwest Frontier Provinces, but 
of the beginning blows of Operation En- 
during Freedom nine years ago tod 


response to the September 11 Attar, 
the ninth anniversary of which we hav = 
already marked. 

After nine years we still have vet to 
see significant results in stability, secu- 
rity for civilians, an end to the ability 
of the Taliban to exercise control over 
many areas of Afghanistan, and an end 
to the tacit support of the Afghan Tal- 
iban by our ally Pakistan. The answer to 
that comes in two parts, the first being 
that up until the change in administra- 
tion here in the United States, we have 
not put adequate attention and resourc- 
es into accomplishing a successful coun- 
terinsurgency operation in Afghanistan. 

The second being that if we do not 
successfully provide the current gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan the capability 
of providing order, and if we do indeed 
withdraw from Afghanistan then we 
would have merely given the Taliban 
and other Islamic extremists a symbolic 
victory. We will have abandoned the Af- 
ghan people to renewed tyranny at the 
hands of the Taliban thus dooming them 
to an existence rivaled only by Somalia 
and showing how useless being allied 
with the United States is to our friends. 

Worse still, we will have abandoned 
the Pakistanis to the potential fate of 
either falling apart into an unstable 
nuclear state, or having them negotiate 
with the Taliban to bring them back in 
power to be an Anti-Indian force within 
Central Asia, and we will have given 
up a strategy that would have actually 
defeated Islamic extremism in favor of 
being more reactive to terrorism rather 

than proactively striving to promote 
popular sovereignty and stability, which 
in the long run will defeat Islamic ex- 
tremism. 

The war in Afghanistan, which is er- 
roneously referred to as America’s lon- 
gest war (the wars against the Apaches 
andsSeminoles overshoot this one by 
over 50'years each, and the Moro Rebel- 
lion does so far by 5 years), had been 
completely mismanaged by President 
Bush, who preferred to utilize Ameri- 
ca’s resources to fight a war in the pre- 
dominantly Shia nation of Iraq instead 
of fulfilling a promise to the American 
people to get those responsible for the 
9/11 attacks, namely Al-Qaeda, a Sunni 


Aaron Jones is a senior International Studies 
and economics major from Baltimore, Md. 


extremist terrorist group 

[his mistake was done at the cost of 
marginalizing the war in Afghanistan 
until the mission in Iraq was over or 
at least until Iraq was relatively stable. 
Now that the Obama Administration is 
transterring attention and resources to 
Afghanistan, we are now in a position 
to successfully marginalize the Taliban, 
and promote law and order in Afghani- 
stan. 

With this change in policy comes new 
hope that we can succeed in causing a 
structural change in Afghanistan that 
could eventually lead to the develop- 
ment of a US- Afghan alliance to con- 
tinue well into the future. 


A vital question poses itself to those | 


who would prefer to immediately with- 


draw; what do we accomplish by aban- | 


doning Afghanistan to suffer as violent 


narco-state, which the Taliban would at- 


tempt to make it? 
[his is a valid question that we rarely 
ask ourselves as it would force us to look 


at other places we have abandoned to | 


suffer this fate. In 1993, we abandoned 


Somalia only to now have to fight a | 


never-ending war against pirates off its 
coast; never-ending because until we 
realize that the cause of such crimes as 
piracy and terrorism is a lack of law and 
order within the countries, which either 
willingly or unwillingly, quarter these 
murderers, we will never be able to stop 
them. 

President Clinton failed the Somali 
people, and ultimately the American 
people by withdrawing from Somalia 
after the setbacks of Operation Restore 
Hope. Now we are faced with a similar 
choice in Afghanistan, with the stakes 
set far higher; either leave now and risk 
the creation of a Somali state near nu- 
clear Pakistan, or give President Obama 
and General Petraeus a chance to do 
what President Bush completely failed 
to do, which is help stabilize Afghani- 


ment and by marginalizing the Taliban 
by disrupting their ability to exercise 
any type of control over the Afghan 
people. 

The Pakistani Government have re- 
cently closed a vital supply route due 
to our military lawfully defending it- 
self from insurgents on their side of 
the border. While this could be seen as 
more fuel for the anti-war movement, 
it merely exposes the severity of this 
war, and how it is imperative that we 
force Pakistan’s hand in dealing with 
the Taliban. 

We should not give the terrorists the 


satisfaction of letting them roam free in | 


Afghanistan. To defeat them, we must 
help provide order and stability to coun- 
tries like Afghanistan so that they can 
eject such monsters themselves. We have 
already squandered about eight years of 
opportunity and it would be criminal to 
give up while we have a strategy in place 
that is likely to win. 


Future leaders of America’ 4 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 
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Disjointed, Republicans still leaderless for 2012 


By ALEXANDER CLEARFIELD 


midst debate on whether 

moderates or Tea Partiers 

hold sway over the party’s 

platform and numerous 

candidates engaged in 
tough election battles, there seems to be 
only one thing uniting the Republican 
Party: a monomaniacal fixation on de- 
feating Barack Obama in 2012. Roughly 
24 months out from the election, and 
about three months away from formal 
campaign kickoffs, however, there does 
not seem to be a candidate that can unite 
the GOP. 

The Tea Party vs. Establishment Re- 
publicans debate has been raging for 
more than a year; as of now, the Tea Par- 
ty is a splinter movement, one that has 
ruined a few elections for the GOP (see 
Christine O'Donnell). Unfortunately for 


the Establishment Republicans, they’re 
stan by promoting the Kabul govern- | 


pretty much the only ones more unpop- 
ular than the Democrats right now; they 


| represent the same government that 


many Americans are fed up with, and 
let’s be honest, not much would change 
under John Boehner if the GOP takes the 
House. 

The Tea Party simply is not at the 
point where it can run a nationally suc- 
cessful candidate. One name bandied 
about has been Sarah Palin, the most 
prominent politician associated with the 
movement. Alas for the GOP, she is ex- 
tremely divisive and controversial and 
has zero crossover appeal; most liberals 
would rather slice off their own limbs 
than vote for her. Let’s cross her off the 
list. 

While things certainly can — and 
will — change in upcoming months, 
a Tea Party-affiliated candidate has no 
chance of winning the White House in 
2012. 

That leaves us with the mainstream 
Republicans. If the GOP proper can get 


the Tea Party back under the tent in 
time, they can run a couple candidates 
who would have a reasonable chance of 
success. 

Chief among these is silver-templed 
Mitt Romney, who has seemingly been 
running for President since early 2007. 
However, Romney has flip-flopped on 
a few notable issues, including abor- 
tion, stem cell research, and minimum 
wage increases; many saw this as politi- 
cal opportunism rearing its ugly head. 
He also backed a health care plan that 
bears a striking similarity to another 
health care plan that the GOP despises. 
And, of course, there is the unfortunate 
elephant in the room: his Mormonism. It 
shouldn't matter, but in today’s political 
climate, it certainly does. Those issues 
alone could cause him enough problems 
to not even be nominated. 

Another candidate receiving atten- 
tion is Indiana Governor Mitch Daniels. 
Daniels, a former head of the Office of 
Management and Budget, has branded 
himself as an economy-first candidate, 
apparently not having much interest in 
social issues. Criticisms include his lack 
of experience with national defense and 
his relative lack of national exposure 
(which, of course, can change in the 
coming months). In another “it shouldn't 
matter, but it does,” Daniels spent two 
nights in jail forty years ago for posses- 
sion of marijuana. If the GOP obliquely 
referred to Barack Obama’s admitted 
drug use as a youth in 2008, what's to 
stop the Democrats from turning the 
tables in 2012? Let’s lightly cross him off 
the list. 

A candidate whose national cover- 
age has increased in recent weeks is 
Mississippi governor Haley Barbour. 
Barbour, who first rose to prominence 
in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 
was the RNC Chairman during the 1994 
Congressional landslide, an event the 
GOP holds near and dear to their hearts. 


Barbour’s former lobbying may come 
back to haunt him, as lobbyists aren’t 
viewed in the most positive of lights. 
Indeed, there’s a reason Obama avoided 
appointing lobbyists to his Cabinet and 
other top posts. With caution, let’s cross 
him off the list. 

There are many other candidates, 
with numerous levels of interest and vis- 
ibility. South Dakota Senator John Thune 
has expressed interest in running; so has 
former Speaker Newt Gingrich. Thune 
has no national footprint and is from a 
state with more cows than people, and 
Gingrich is a relic of 1994. Cross them off 
the list, but don’t count on Gingrich stay- 
ing quiet. 

And then there’s Ron Paul. While he 
has made no overt insinuations about 
running, Paul may end up being drafted 
by his followers. Paul gained a large, 
young, following in 2008, and perhaps 
most importantly, they mobilize; Paul 
raised most of his money on the Internet 
in 2008, and his followers didn’t aban- 
don ship when he didn’t get nominated. 
While he’s a long shot at best to be nomi- 
nated, and he has no chance of winning, 
he would make the primaries much 
more interesting. Cross him off the list 
with a thick highlighter. 

The Republicans need to get their 
act together soon if they want to win 
in 2012. They have an angry faction on 
their hands, Congressmen marginally 
more popular than the Democrats’, and 
not many policy proposals beyond the 
“Pledge to America” manifesto. And, 
worst of all, they don’t have a good candi- 
date for 2012 yet, a candidate that can get 
most of the party unified and appeal to 
Independents and perhaps some frustrat- 
ed Democrats. And if they don’t find him 
or her... you can cross them off the list. 


Alexander Clearfield is a freshman political 


science major from Voorhees, N.]. 


Erich Reimer 


Common sense and security: Helping students stay sate in Baltimore 


nyone who has been at 

Hopkins for a significant 

amount of time is familiar 

with muggings, robberies, 

assaults and a variety of 
other crimes that occur on campus and 
near campus. 

This unfortunate reality is especially 
pertinent given the recent shooting at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in September 
and the tragic murder of promising 
young researcher Stephen Pitcairn this 
summer. 

This begs us two questions — how 
truly dangerous is Baltimore, and just as 
importantly, is Hopkins doing enough to 
ensure that the campus is safe for stu- 
dents? 

Upon being asked the first question, 
people often fall on one of two distinct 
sides. Some students claim that Balti- 
more is a “murder city” and are scared 
to go anywhere except for the campus 
_and Penn Station and/or BWI Airport — 
by shuttle, of course. 

The other side says these people have 
been completely sheltered all their lives, 
and that it’s all part of “normal city life.” 

Like many things in this world, the truth 
is somewhere in between the extremes. 

According to almost all standards of 
measuring crime in the United States, 

"Baltimore consistently ranks as one of 
the most dangerous cities in the country. 
For example, according to the FBI’s Uni- 
form Crime Report in 2009, Baltimore’s 
murder and non-negligent manslaugh- 
ter rate was over six times that of New 


York City, and ranked as the 4th highest 
in the nation for cities of 250,000 or more 
with a rate of 37 people killed per year 
for every 100,000 people in the city. 

These statistics place Baltimore be- 
hind New Orleans, Detroit and St. Louis 
but above cities such as Newark, NJ and 
Washington DC. Every year, hundreds 
of people get murdered in Baltimore. In 
terms of total violent crime, Baltimore 
placed 5th with 1,513 annual reported 
cases per 100,000 people. 

To put this in perspective, other major 
university cities such as New York City, 
Boston, and San Francisco didn’t even 
make it into the top 20 in terms of vio- 
lent crime in large cities. We can go into 
the social and economic causes of all this 
crime ad infinitum, this is not the appro- 
priate venue for such analysis. What is 
evident from these statistics, though, is 
that Baltimore is one of the most danger- 
ous cities in America. 

However, don’t take that fact as an 
excuse to never leave campus to explore 
and embrace the many offerings of Bal- 
timore. Much of the crime is concentrat- 
ed in specific areas and there are’ many 


things one can do to prevent oneself — 


from becoming a victim of crime. 

For instance, don’t walk alone at night 
at 2 a.m. and be aware of your surround- 
ings, always staying out of certain sec- 
tions of the city. Common sense will 
indeed go a long way in protecting you 
here in Baltimore. If you clearly know 
where you are and what you're doing, 
your chances of being a victim will be 


significantly decrease. 

Additionally, it is important to 
know how to avoid confrontations; 
consider learning some self-defense. 
For many students, Hopkins is the first 
experience being alone in a major city, 
so there is a steep learning curve. 

However, we 
also assume that 
since we are all 
paying such a price 
to attend Hopkins, 
the University has 
an obligation to 
help us adjust to 
this city and help 
ensure and educate 
us on safety. Now, 
how does the uni- 
versity do so and is 
there anything it can do better? 

The truthis that the university already 
invests enormous amounts of money, 
manpower and effort into protecting the 
students on campus. Everywhere you 
go there are HopCops — either on foot, 
bike, or van—and Emergency Blue Light 
posts ready to be activated. Campus Se- 
curity offers the Escort Van system that 


~ allows you to avoid having to walk alone 


late at night. © 
Tours are given by Campus Secu- 
rity to educate students about where 


Erich Reimer is a sophomore Applied Math 
and Statistics and International Studies double 
major from Albany, Ny. 


These statistics place 
Baltimore behind New 
Orleans, Detroit and St. 
Louis but above cities 
such as Newark, NJ and 
Washington DC. 


near campus crimes have happened in 
the past and what one can do to avoid 
such incidents. Guards are stationed at 
all on-campus housing entrances. To be 
frank, the university has done a pretty 
good job securing the safety of stu- 
dents. However, many crimes still hap- 
pen because there 
are things that 
the university, no’ 
matter how much 
money or man- 
power it devotes, 
can’t remedy. 

For example, 
hypothetically, if 
a drunk student 
walks into a shady 
neighborhood sev- 
eral blocks away 
from campus at 3 a.m. — despite contin- 
ued warnings not to do so — and gets 
mugged, the University cannot be held 
responsible. 

One thing the university can do, how- 
ever, is ensure that students understand 
what security services are available to 
them. 

Indeed, many students are not sure 
how to use the Escort Van system and 
many complain it is unreasonably slow 
and sometimes even never comes, as 
the recent SGA survey pointed out. 
Hopkins already provides many re- 
sources to protect student’s well-being 
on campus, but should ensure that the 
quality of services remains top-notch 
and that students understand well what 


services are available. If students don’t 
know the services exist, or if they be- 
lieve they are ineffective, they won’t use 
them. 

The University can also consider in- 
creasing the extent of HopCop patrols to 
off-campus areas that are pretty much 
dominated by students such as the area 
near Northway, where a very large por- 
tion of student-related crime takes place. 
Many students will quickly point out 
that although they agree the university 
does an excellent job in ensuring that 
the campus itself is relatively safe, off- 
campus housing — keeping in mind that 
housing is not guaranteed for four years 
— is far more dangerous and crime-rid- 
den. 

This is one area the university might 
look for more solutions for, since if the 
university eventually forces students to 
move to such areas due to not ensuring 
housing for the duration of one’s under- 
graduate time, shouldn't it also help pro- 
tect them as it did for when they lived 
on campus? 

Baltimore is indeed a dangerous city, 
but the university already does an enor- 
mous amount to protect the well being 
of students. As always, though, more 
can be done. 

Remember that you, as the student, 
can also take many steps to protect your 
safety during your time here at Hop- 
kins. Baltimore is a wonderful city, and 
to not enjoy many aspects of it because 
of safety concerns would be a missed 
opportunity. 
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Think Pink 


By Caren Lewis 


Flamingos mysteriously 
landed on Gilman quad 
last Tuesday. 
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Wonder what your waste 
water says about you? 


find out! Page B7 
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COURTESY OF WWWLECONCOMBRE.COM 
The AVAM exhibit will feature smiles like those from the Mad Magazine mascot, the c 


On October 9, The American Visionary Art Museum will be 
tion, What Makes us Smile? Curated by Matt Groening, the 
Hoffberger and artist Gary Panter, the e 
jokes and laughter will be laid out, det 
Jon Stewart and Stephen Colbert. Artwork on display include vint 
Neuman headboard by artist Patty Kuzbida, and 

In addition, PostSecret master Frank Warre 
will discuss the healing power of laughte 


fe. 
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ailing humor’s ride from the er 
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Visionary Arts Museum Asks, “What Makes Us Smile?” 


gin to explore the human experience of happiness with their new exhibi- 
creator of The Simpsons and Futurama, along with AVAM founder Rebecca 
xhibition will focus on the cultural significance of smiling, humor and laughter. The history of 
‘a of court jesters all the way to comedic news-anchors like Tina Fey, 
age toy assemblages done by comedian Michael Baldwin, an Alfred E. 
a seven-thousand toothbrush welcome mat that spells out “Smile” with colored bristles. 
n has donated some choice confessions for display, famed clown-physician Patch Adams 
r, and native great John Waters will weigh in on what he thinks about Santa Claus. There will 
also be a “Tickle Me” Gallery, with input from scientist Dr. Robert S. Provine, who recently studied the laughter of apes. The show will 
also feature works by Burning Man artist Peter Hudson. ; 


The exhibition will run through September 4, 2011, and is free with museum admission. 


Bmore’s Scent Spices Up Autumn 


n case you haven't noticed, 

Baltimore doesn’t really ex- 

perience fall. It’s hot, hot, hot, 

then it rains, and then it is 

cold, cold, cold. Then it gets 
hot again just to make you sweat. 
Essentially, Baltimore _ enjoys 
laughing at your inability to dress 
appropriately for its constantly 
changing weather. However, once 
all of this passes and we get some 
cool, crisp days, something amaz- 
ing happens. Dust from a factory 
meanders south and wafts through 
the streets and homes of Baltimore 
and its surrounding suburbs. 

This dust isn’t ground stone 
from some local quarry or car- 
cinogens from NIH laboratories. 
This dust flavoring the Baltimor- 
ean air is a delightful mixture of 
ground spices from the McCor- 
mick’s spice plant in Hunt Valley. 

Now, McCormick is an interna- 
tional company, so you should be 
aware, at least, of its spice produc- 
tion superiority. I don’t just say this 
because they produce the greatest 
spice known:to mankind, Old Bay, 
but because it is a subjective fact. 

McCormick has a long history 
in Baltimore that runs almost one 
and a quarter centuries long. In 
fact, McCormick started out where 


Calendar 
of 


JHU Events 


Thursday, Oct. 7 


Africa in Exile: 
Poetry Readings 


6:30 p.m. 
BMA Rr AiOctURn 


The Hopkins English and 
Africana Studies Depart- 
ments, and the Morgan 
State English Department 
are hosting a reading by 
African poets Niyi Osun- 
dar and Syl Cheney-Coker. 
Osundare, from Nigeria, 
and Cheney-Coker, from 
Sierra Leone, represent a 
second generation of mod- 
ern African writers. The 
event is free, and students, 
faculty and community 
members are all encour- 
aged to attend. Students 
and local poets will also be 
able to read their own po- 
ems, by submitting poems 
at www.english.jhu.edu/ 
event/AfricanPoets. 


~-— 


all great companies start out: in a 
basement. Willoughby M. McCor- 
mick started out making syrups, 
fruit juices and root beer. He sold 
his wares door to door with the 
motto “Make the best — someone 
will buy it.” Well, duh. And let 
me tell you something, they are 
the tastiest spices I’ve ever experi- 
enced in the olfactory sense. They 
aren't too shabby orally, either. 

Since its creation, McCormick 
has been on the forefront of spicy 
innovation. In 1910 they imple- 
mented the 


conut milk? McCormick’s. Essen- 
tially anything and everything 
that is a delicious cooking aid is 
owned by McCormick. Oh, and 
the next time you use Lawry Sea- 
soning salt, think of McCormicks. 
Michael, I get it, you say. I un- 
derstand that you have some sort 
of philia for spices and McCormick, 
but what does that have to do with 
me? I'll tell you, dear reader. It’s Bal- 
timore’s closest approximation to 
fall. That means that the humidity 
that we suffer during the summer 
and most of 


vue ane Michael Ferrante pve | hs 
tea produc- . . for the most 
estodoso. Being Baltimorean pax. 
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McCormick, Willoughby’s neph- 
ew, developed a new way to ster- 
ilize spices without sapping their 
flavor. 

Over the next 72 years, Mc- 
Cormick goes on an awesome 
rampage of acquiring other com- 
panies and products. Over the 
years it has purchased some of 
the most recognizable names in 
the culinary spice world. Do you 
know, Zatarains? Yep, owned by 
Mickeys. And no, that is not a real 
nickname. I made it up. That Thai 
Kitchen line that has awesome co- 


ly, we have cooler, drier days and 
that allows for the ground spices to 
wend their way down to Baltimore 
and make the air taste delicious. 

It’s like Emeril Lagassi bammed 
the air with fall spices and pump- 
kins. 

Just imagine, though, just how 
delicious the air would smell 
back in 1988, the year before Mc- 
Cormick moved out to Hunt Val- 
ley and Sparks, Maryland. I hear 
tell, for | was sadly not born, that 
the whole city smelled just like a 
Baltimorean’s kitchen. 


COURTESY OF WWWVALDOSTA.EDU 
artoon version of exhibit co-curator Matt Groening, and a tickled ape 


— Rebecca Fishbein 


Nolan Hosts 


By KELSEY MILLER 


Your Weekend [Editor 

[he Hopkins group Diverse 
Sexuality and Gender Alliance 
(DSGA) is hosting Hopkins 
Against Hate 


this Friday, Oct. 
8 to raise aware- 
ness of discrimi- 
nation Over sex- 
uality. The event 
is In response to 
the recent cover- 
age in the media 
of teenagers who 
committed — sui- 
cide after being 
bullied 

DSGA 


raise 


[he 
hopes to 


money for The 


which is a na- 
tional organization focusing on 
crisis and suicide prevent among, 
LGBTQ youth. The event is also 
to encourage Hopkins students 
to stand up for acceptance and 
tolerance 

[he event will take place in 


COURTESY OF ENDLESSCHADDER.COM 
Trevor Project, DSGA is raising money for Trevor Project. 
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DSGA Night 


Nolan’s in Charles Commons, 

from 9 p.m. to midnight, and 

features three main events. The 

night begins with registration for 

groups, from 9 to 9:30 p.m.,, at $5 

per person. You can also register 

ahead of time at 

dsaga@jhu.edu. 

At 10 p.m. 

is the burrito 

eating contest, 

followed by a 

trivia contest at 

10:30 p.m., and 

the Karaoke 

contest at 11:30 

p.m., which 

promises to be 

the highlight 

of the evening. 

The grand prize 

for the compe- 

tition is a $40 

American  Ex- 

press Gift Card, one per person on 

the team, and the second prize isa 
$25 Starbucks Gift Card. 

The event will also have free 
food and drinks. Stop by to have 
a good time while supporting the 
cause. 


Misiow A GKOlENi@li@laMNleaianmelllms shel 


COURTESY OF WWWIN-FLIGHTTHEATER.COM 
The Station North Festival will offer an aerial theater class. 


Music Festival, 


community. 


seven hours of 


and more. 
In addition, 


open all day. 


ings. Check out 


Some high] 


events. 


This Saturday, Oct. 9 is the Station North Fall 


a free celebration of Baltimore’s 


music and art. It is a special part of the monthly 
“Second Saturdays in Station North,” which 
aims to create appreciation for the local artistic 


The main attraction at the Festival is the 


live music on the outdoor stage, 


starting at 2 p.m. Bands include Kaki King, Jen- 
nifer Knapp, Soul Cannon, the McTell Brothers 


there will be 14 venues within 


two blocks of Charles Street and North Avenue, 
which will feature various free events that are 


The venues include the Metro Gallery, Station 
North Arts Cafe, Strand Theater, The Hexagon 
Space, Cyclops Books, In-Flight Theater and more. 

Attendees are free to explore and experience 
the full diversity of the area and jts surround- 


the events page at www:station- 


north.org for the full list of events and activities. 


ights include the limited free 


tickets to “The Glory of Living” and “Natural 
Selection,” theatrical readings at the LOF/T, 
an aerial theater class and demonstration, 
and the many arts exhibits and free music 


Most of the events happen on North Avenue, 
between Charles Street and Maryland Avenue. 
Choose your events, or come down for a day 
full of local entertainment. 


— Kelsey Miller 


Tie-Dye With SEA 
3— 7.p.m. 
Freshman Quad 


Come tie-dye organic 
cotton bags using vege- 
table dyes, with Students 
for Environmental Ac- 


tion. The bags ‘are great 
for carrying books, gro- 
ceries or just about any- 
thing else. Cost for the 
event is only s2. 


COURTESY OF XXX.COM 


Art Benjamin’s 
Mathemagics 


.m. 
110 HeHeon Hall 


As a part of the Ap- 

lied Math and Statistics 

epartment’s series of 
events, Dr. Art Benjamin 
will demonstrate how to 
multiply numbers men- 
tally faster than a calcu- 
lator, how to figure out 
the day of the week of 
any historical date, how 
to memorize 100 digits of 
Pi, and more. Come out 
to learn some math anda 


_ WWWAFRICANWRITER.COM few party tricks. 


Friday, Oct. 8 


Hogwarts Bake Sale 
2 p.m. 
Breezeway 

The Quidditch team will | 
be holding a bake sale on | 
Friday, with wizard good- | 
ies for sale, including choc- | 
olate frogs, pumpkin pas- 
ties and death eater masks. | 
Stop by to support the 
team and buy a tasty treat. 


Open House and Cul- 
tural Block Party 


12-4 Pa 
Office of Multicultural 
Affairs 


Join OLE and other Hop- 
kins cultural groups for this 
open house and block party 
to celebrate diversity at the 
University and in Baltimore. 
The event will include free 
traditional foods, such as 
Pan Dulce and Tres Leches 
Cake from OLE. There will 
also be a wide array of ven- 
dors from Baltimore City. 
You can expect live music, 
more food, and lots of fun. 


Saturday, Oct. 9 


Mental Notes First 


Fall Concert 
SiO SOS Dalles 
Mattin Center SDS 
The William and Mary 
Cleftomaniacs are coming 
to perform with the Hop- 


kins Mental Notes A Ca- 
pella Group. A free event. 


Baltimore 
Happenings 


Thursday, Oct. 7 


Atomic Fiction Series 


7 — .m. 
Momic Boake 
3620 Falls Rd 


Writers Stephen Dixon 
and Megan Snyder-Camp 
will be reading selections 
from their new work. 
Dixon will be reading from 
“Uncollected Stories,” a 
number of short stories 
from various literary 
journals which Dixon has 
rewritten into his own 
Original work. Synder- 
Camp will choose selec- 
tions from “The Forest of 
Sure Things,” her book of 
poems, about newlyweds 
settled in a remote village 
on the Northwest Coast. 
Refreshments will be 
served. 


Friday, Oct. 8 


8th Annual Black 
Pride Festival 
Friday — Sunday 


Come celebrate diversity 
in the community at this 
three day festival, hosted 
by Baltimore Black Pride, 
Inc. Friday’s event is a 


meet and greet with the 
board of directors from 
7-9 p.m. On Saturday 
from 9 a.m. - noon is an 
attempt to create the larg- 
est “living red ribbon,” to 
break the record and raise 
money for three nonprof- 
its working for a hesleny 
and AIDS-free Baltimore. 
There is a Town Hall 
Forum from 2 - 4 p.m., 
then a fashionable charity 
event, the Cultural Affair | 
on Saturday night. Sunday 
is national Coming Out 
Day, and the Fall Festival 
from 4 to 11 p.m., with 
good music and refresh- 
ments. Find out more at 


www.blackpridebaltimore. 


org. 


in a range of media. Come 
to look and enjoy, al- 
though many works will 
also be for sale, ranging in 
price from $25 to $20,000. 


Shriver Concert Series 
ele 
BMA Auditorium 


The Jupiter String Quar- 
tet is eee Saturday at 
the BMA, playing works 
by Haydn, Kurtag and 
Beethoven. The Quartet 
has been called “one of 
the strongest young string 
quartets in the country,” 
and has received multiple 
music honors, most re- 
cently including the Av- 
ery Fisher Career Grant. 
Admission is free. 


Sunday, Oct. 10 


Saturday, Oct. 9 | sunday, Oct. 10 


Inner Harbor Art Fes- 


Columbus Day Parade 
All Day 


tiva 
Saturday and Sunday 
_ All Day 


Power Plant 
601 East Pratt Street 


This is the second annual 
art festival, celebrating 
the vibrant arts com- 
munity in Baltimore and 
beyond. This juried fine 
art show will include both 


established national artists 


and local talent. The 
festival will take place at 
the Power Plant near the 


National Aquarium, and at 


Market Place and Water 
Street. Artistic works in- 


clude sculpture, photogra- 


phy, paintings, and more, 


eee Street to 
Central Avenue 


Come join the Baltimore 
Italian’ community — for 
America’s longest march- 
ing Columbus Day parade. 
Includes marching bands, 
antique cars, dancers and 
color guards, clowns, and 
bocce demonstrations, 
The parade starts at Cov- 
Ington St. and Key High- 
way, and ends on Central 
Avenue in Little Italy with 
an Italian Street Fair, with 
kid's activities, food, wine 
and a Frank Sinatra imper- 
sonator. is 
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By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The University’s Ss 
radio station, WJHU 


gone seve 


tudent-run 
has under- 
ral Significant renova- 
tions within the Past few x 
cades, including a name 49h rs 
from WHSR (Hopkins Student 
Radio) when going from peaee 
frequency to FM, iv 

In the past couple ye 
ever, station manage, 
doubled their e 
WJHU to what 
it once was. 


ars, how- 
nagers have re- 
fforts to elevate 


ee eee 


The station, w hich once held 
the FM frequency 88.1 (now 
owned by an NPR member sta- 
tion), moved to the web in the 
mid-1990s and now only broad- 
casts shows online. 

While WJHL 
purchasing a tower, making it a 


has considered 


more conventional radio station, 
Station Manager Ryan Decker, 
a senior, explained that sticking 
to the web format was a smarter 
move. 

“(Getting a tower] is not worth 
it, the benefit 


isn’t there. The 


“The radio m 
station has The radio station has _ things that we 
been — sort f b can do with 
= een so “foro > rt eae 
Gabcien tele rt of forgotten the new web 


for a number of 
years now, but 
this year we're 


about for a number 


of years now, but this 


site is going to 
be more supe- 
rior and would 


eae eeee . F ; allow us_ to | 
ince oak year were trying to move inamore | 
operas ’ . . : creative direc- 
oe ee Sha- bring things back. tion than we'd 
ree ane 

WHEE nce —SHAREEF GHANEM, e 1 Sinan 
V) s as- with a tower,” 
sistant station WJHU ASSISTANT he said. 
manager, said Ghanem 
PARA ia STATION MANAGER athe ee: 
ment of McCoy, ing, “There 
where WJHU’s has been a 


sounds are produced and aired. 

One of the first improvements 
that the station has planned is 
an overhaul of their web site — 
www.wjhuradio.com — to trans- 
form it from an unsubstantial 
site to “the music go-to” site for 
Hopkins students that includes 
a listing of upcoming shows, re- 
views of the latest albums and an 
extensive archive of their inter- 
views with bands. 

“We're working with a provi- 
sional developer to help us make 
[the web site] a place where when 
any student thinks of music, they 
know they can go to the WJHU 
web site and find everything 
that’s going on in Baltimore,” 

Ghanem said. 


trend lately where college sta- 
tions are getting rid of their tow- 
ers. It would significantly lower 
our budget, and [not purchasing 


one] frees up money for us to try | 


to bring in groups and do shows, 
that sort of thing.” 

Another important step in 
the resurgence of the radio sta- 
tion, the managers said, is to tie 
it become more engaged with 
the local music scene, and in 


particular, the Hopkins music | 


scene. 
“We want to branch off to oth- 
er off-campus venues that aren’t 
necessarily familiar to Hopkins 
students,” Decker said. 
“Lately it’s become a skeleton 
See WJHU, pace B4 
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NJHU makes comeback Lupe Fiasco revs up crowd al Fall Fest show 
with revamped ‘tude 


By SARAH GUBARA 
Kor 7 he Vews-Letter 


At 4 p.m. last Friday after- 
noon, students had already 
lined up in front of the Ralph 
O'Conner Center 
In anticipation of 


Recreation 
the concert 
headlining Lupe that 
was to begin a full three hours 
later. 

rhe highly anticipated event, 
put together by manager Ryan 
Kahn and the HOP 
tion, took place inside of the 
gym instead of the practice field, 
where most of Hopkins’ big acts 


Fiasco 


organiZa- 


have performed over the past 
few years. 

Guard rails were brought 
into the facility, blocking off 
the track as a sort of VIP section 
with its own bouncer (for mem- 
bers of the HOP, their friends, 
press, and persons with special 
needs). 

The stage was located on the 
right side of the gym, with the 
squash courts doubling as mas- 
sive dressing rooms. 

A local production com- 
pany—Charm City Crew—set 
up the stage, sound, and equip- 
ment, creating an isolated is- 
land in the middle of the gym 
surrounded by guardrails in 
addition to a cocoon of tech- 
support, which was to be ig- 
nored all night. 

The avid fans that showed up 
early lined up in front, hands 
draped over the barrier that 


| separated the stage from the 


crowd. 

Meanwhile, students who 
were slightly less invested in 
the performance hung around 
the periphery of the crowd, 
dancing in groups and taking 
pictures. 

By the time the opening per- 
former, Big Sean, hit the stage the 
crowd had formed a tight circle 
around the front of the stage. 

While Big Sean is a recog- 
nized contender in the music 
industry, not many students ap- 


peared to follow his music or 
have an interest in his style, as 
no one sang along. 

He approached his perfor- 
mance the way one might think 
50 Cent would, raw with a lot 
of swag, taking off his shirt and 
swinging it around aggressive- 
ly, stepping around as if he was 
prepping for a fight. 

Unfortunately for him, the 
crowd did not respond well to 
this and chose to create their own 
alternative fun. 

Students kept attempting to 
crowd surf, resulting into at least 
two individuals getting kicked 
out. 

After Big Sean’s performance, 
Lupe’s. crew took a rather long 
time to ready the stage and their 


Witness plays wild-card with unusual fall showcase 


| adorned with metallic jewelry, 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend’s Witness 
Fall Showcase, a compilation of 
short players written, directed and 
acted entirely by students, includ- 
ed a crime investigation on Mars, 
a vamped up retelling of Little 
Red Riding Hood, a peak into the 
dialogues and contemplations be- 
tween fruits, three monologues 
each addressing the absence of 
someone and a family’s trials/trib- 
ulations with having a terrorist son. 

While the showcase was filled 

with plays about absurd topics 
backboned by some witty ideas, 
for the most part these came 
across as gimmicks. The stron- 
gest plays were by far the two 
most normal: “Three Attempts”, 
the three’ monologues by Mac 
Schwerin featuring Pierce Dela- 
hunt, Kristina Madarang and Ian 
T. White, as well as “The Sheikh” 
by Douglas Ross with Benjamin 
H. Zucker, Luke Mayhew, Rebec- 
ca McGivney, Charlie McGeorge, 
Stephen Edwards, Stephanie Del- 
man and Benjamin H. Zucker. 

In contrast with the other 
plays, which seemed only to skim 
the surface of what they were at- 
tempting, “Three Attempts” and 
the “The Sheikh’ felt fully fleshed 
out and satisfying. At the end of 
each of these two the audience 
was left satiated and not utterly 
baffled. The other three plays “A 
Klick in Our Shoes” by Benjamin 
H. Zucker, “Served Chilled: A 
Fable” by Rob Powers, and “May- 
be Your Tree is Dead” by Ian T. 
White seemed to all similarly rely 
upon audience confusion morph- 
ing into laughter and applause. A 

_ In “Maybe Your Tree is Dead, 
for example, Strawberry and Or- 
" ange muse upon the great unsolved 
question of where they came from. 
Talk of their respective orange tree 
and strawberry bush transforms 
into one or both of them putting 
on masks and chasing the other 
around, both of them drawing pic- 
tures of no-one-knows-what and 
random people with signs taped to 
their chests crossing in front of the 
fruit at various times. Strawberry 
and Orange may not know what 
they’re doing here but their confu- 


eaten 
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In the opening play, “A Klick in our Shoes,” Tricia Decker, a law enforcement agent, interviews Stephen Edwards, a shoe store owner. 


sion certainly cannot outweigh that 
of wondering “what is going on?!” 
as an audience member. 

With “Served Chilled: A 
Fable,” the motif of ‘gin sin’ (an 
alcoholic beverage made with 
orange juice and gin) appearing 
first when, the Voice, the narra- 
tor Stephen Edwards, introduces 
how to correctly make a gin sin, 
through to when the Wolf, played 
by Isaac Finkelstein, successfully 
drugs Julie (Amanda Bell) is a 
good idea but fails to translate ef- 
fectively in the action of the play. 

The performances seemed 
very jilted and forced due to the 
contrived nature of the dialogue. 

Instead of acting, the actors 
seemed to be reading words 
that no one would naturally say, 


from a page. The laughter that’ 


“Served Chilled: A Fable” elic- 
ited felt awkward and nervous in 
response to the overall awkward 
and nervous performance. 

The writers and directors in 
the audience seemed to find mo- 
ments of confusion, such as when 


‘Strawberry and Orange present 


their drawings to the audience, 
quite funny, but few other people 
in the audience are laughing. 
And while it may be that the 
audience simply did not under- 
stand the play, the point of the 
fall showcase is for the plays to be 


presented and performed for an 


audience. The writers may need 
to rethink why their plays are in- 
accessible to the audience. 

Many of the plays were plagued 
by large gaps of silence where the 
actors were seemingly simply 
staring off into space or waiting 
for a cue. While these blanks may 
have been directed choices as mo- 
ments of deep thought, too many 
of them broke up the plays, al- 
lowing audience interest to lapse 
into confusion as well. Instead of 
being prompted to wonder about 
questions raised by each play, 
the audience was largely focused 
on wondering and questioning 
whether pauses were intentional 
and “wtf” was going on. 

The acting overall, however, 
was good; everyone was very 
enthusiastic and while enthusi- 
asm does not make good acting it 
definitely helps to carry the play 
along when the audience sees 
that those on stage are invested 
in what they’re performing. 

Several key performances 
stood out including those of Re- 
becca McGivney and Luke May- 
hew, who played the mother and 
father in Ross’ “The Sheikh,” as 
well as Jeremy Bremer as Ste- 
vens, in Zucker’s “A Klick In Our 
Shoes.” McGivney and Mayhew 
were just aware enough of the au- 
dience to make us feel included 
in their pathetic and ridiculous 


turmoil and yet maintained a 
separation that allowed them to 
actually act as the characters and 
not come across as simplypanto- 
miming and reading a script. 
Lastly, the showcase seemed to 
be fraught with technical difficul- 
ties from an overly long intermis- 
sion of close to 20 minutes to music 
playing at random times. While 
having a misdirected light or mu- 
sic cue may have stumped the au- 
dience. one can only imagine the 
confusion of the actors on stage. 
Though the first half of the 
showcase caught the audience 
off-guard with absurd plays and 
unsatisfactory performances, the 
audience walked out of the the- 
ater relatively pleased by the last 
two plays. “Three Attempts,” the 
only entirely serious of the works 
is memorable for being executed 
with convincing honesty and 
earnestness by Delahunt, Mada- 
rang and White. The relatable 
content of both “Three Attempts” 
and “The Sheikh” in focusing on 
universally felt experiences re- 
lated to love, absence and family 
made these two plays the clear 
stars of the showcase. 
Witness would do well in ex- 
perimenting less with bizarre 
themes absurdly executed, as 
clearly their plays about more or- 
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Hip-hop star Lupe Fiasco performed in the packed Ralph S. 0’Connor Recreation Center at a concert put together by the HOP. 


performer. 

Getting restless, the crowd 
began to surge (mock-mosh- 
ing perhaps), shifting the bar- 
rier while security desperately 
struggled to push back against 
it. Responsible personnel even 
began to scream at students to 
get back. 

Finally, someone decided that 
instead of leaving the students 
to seek alternate entertainment 
during the lull between perfor- 
mances, it would be a good idea 
to play some music. 


After about 15 minutes, Lupe 


decided it was time to grace the 
crowd with his presence, but be- 


fore he got on stage he decided to 
tease them a little. 

He crouched near the stage, 
picked up a mic and began to 
mumble sweet musical nothings 
into it, beaming as the crowd 
went wild. 

Dressed in all black (cropped 


pants, t-shirt, leather jacket) and 


he hopped on stage, the crowd 
| freaking out below him. 


Lupe performed one of his 
newer songs, “I’m Beamin,” 
right at the beginning. “Hip Hop 


Saved My Life,” was the first 


By CHLOE BAIZE 


| For The News-Letter 


If you are looking for adven- 
ture, go out and see Spotlighters 
Theatre’s current performance of 
Cabaret, a play that will transport 
you to a world of music-based eu- 
phoria. 

Based on Christopher Isher- 
woood’s 1930 book Goodbye to 
Berlin and originally performed 
on Broadway in 1966, Cabaret is 
about love, illusions and music 


“set against the background of 


pre-WWII Germany. 

Cliff Bradshaw (Aaron Dal- 
ton), a ‘young and_ idealistic 
American, goes to Berlin in an 
attempt to find the inspiration to 
write a novel. However as soon 
as he arrives, Cliff gets caught up 
in the merry-go-round of the city, 
temporarily losing track of what 
he originally came to find. 

Hanging out at parties and in 
nightclubs, the young American 


song, the crowd seemed to like 
and they began to participate 
wholeheartedly, setting pace for 
a very energetic concert with 
crowd participation. 

Unfortunately, all the running 
and jumping around on stage 
seemed to take a toll on Lupe 
as he stopped midway through 
“Paris, Tokyo.” 

The crowd was disappointed 
and the performance took on an- 
other awkward lull. 

Lupe just sat down on the 
stage, with a look of defeat on his 
face. 

Instead of taking a much 
needed break, he chose the mo- 
ment to pull out his iPhone and 
asked his DJ to hook it up to the 
mic. Then he asked the crowd if 
they wanted to hear some “new 
Bhintes 

Excited for a preview, the 
crowd screamed back yes. 

He shared soundbites of what ° 
he’s working on, swaying with 
passion as he listened to his own 
music. 

Lupe played his most popular 
song, “Superstar”, putting the 
performance back on track. He 
prefaced his hit by saying, 

See LUPE, pace B4 


Cabaret brings music and 
meaning to pre-WWII Berlin 


finally gets love-inspired by the 
beautiful and talented cabaret- 
singer Sally Bowles (Lynne Mc- 
Cormick). 

But beneath the subversive 
glimmer of cabaret culture, the 
political situation in Germany is 
deteriorating, and the rise of Na- 
zism eventually replaces the par- 
ties and cabarets with insidious 
violence, causing irrecoverable 
damage in the character's life, 
forcing Cliff and several other 


characters to make difficult choic- « 


es about where their alliances lie. 

The show portrays the deca- 
dent atmosphere in the 1930's 
Berlin quite well, from the orgias- 
tic parties where the champagne 
and the girls are endless, to the 
crooked businessmen searching 
for innocent victims. 

The show’s saucy tone is set 
by the Emcee (Tim Eliott), an ec- 
centric icon who serves as a tour 
guide for musical numbers. 

See CABARET, pace B5 
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dinary things are greatly appre- 
- ciated by audiences. 


sf 


Fraulein Schneider (Suzanne Young) and Herr Schultz { Jim Hart} were the play's highlight 
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_ Lupe Fiasco 


LUPE, From B3 
“Thank you John Hopkins .. . it’s 
not me, it’s yall who are the su- 
perstars.” 


brings big music to JHU 


2 per ieane? i. * 


Then he 


played “Shining 
Down,” another new, yet laid- 
back song that allowed the crowd 
to rest their screaming throats for 
a bit, 


~ 


“Touch the Sky” was another 
crowd favorite, though it was 
lacking without usual collabora- 
tor Kanye West. 

He also picked a girl out from 
the front row, senior Nora. Ali, 
and not only dedicated a song 
out to her, but also threw her his 
shirt. 

During “Kick Push,” Lupe 
revved up his energy; it was a 
| fun song and the crowd found it 
very easy to sing along to, 


7 


COURTESY OF PHYLLIS ZHU 


Senior Ryan Decker (left) and junior Shareef G 


hanem (right) of WJHU hope to make the station the ultimate music-lover's resource 


(ld sounds, new site for WJHU 


WJHU, From B3 
but we want the station to func- 
tion as more than that.” 

WIJHU recently transformed a 
station room into a “live room,” 
complete with a drum set and re- 
cording equipment provided by 
the group, where Hopkins bands 
could make live recordings. 

“We've basically made it so 
that if groups wanted to do a live 
recording instead of broadcast- 
ing straight to the web we can 
record the set, so if a band want- 
ed to come in and record a few 
tracks they could,” Ghanem said. 

“It’s a way for us to give 
groups at Hopkins a_ place 
where they can iron things out 
for free and do some really good 
recordings.” 

The idea, he explained, came 
from visiting the radio stations 
of several West Coast universi- 
ties. 

“At a lot of colleges I’ve vis- 
ited, if you go through their old 
archives you can actually find old 
recordings of bands that are re- 
ally popular now. At Stanford, for 
example, I think they found a re- 


i, 
pangs 


Ho 


bez 


cording that the Donnas did when 
they first got together, which is 
kinda cool,” Ghanem said. 

In the spring semester of the 
last year, WJHU held an April 
Fool’s Dance Party at the Otto- 
bar — a small local venue in 
an effort to encourage students to 
explore Baltimore. 

“At first we were skeptical if 
people were going to come, but 
by the end of the night the place 
was pretty packed,” Ghanem 
said. “I think we're gonna try to 
do that stuff more often, bring 
people more off campus. 

WJHU raised their campus 
profile further with the Guiness 
World Record-breaking Six Day 
Jam Session (6DJS), in which vari- 
ous musical groups performed 
continuously for six days. 

The event was held as a fund- 
raiser for Orchkids, a program 
sponsored by the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra (BSO), and 
helped bring together the Peabody, 
BSO and Hopkins communities. 

“First day alone they gave 
us 16 cases of Monster, we went 
crazy. It was just chaos,” Ghanem 


pkins*Homewoo 


said, laughing. 

“Tt took us a year to recover 
from the Jam Session, we just got 
crazy burnt out after that,” Deck- 
er said. 

“Tt put a lot of equipment 
into the fray, the station was in 
a total mess, and our equipment 
was on the fritz just from being 
played 24 hours a day for six 
days straight. 

“Tt took a lot of effort, but it 
was a good event and it raised a 
lot of money.” 

According to Ghanem, the sta- 
tion’s renovation includes a reli- 
ability promise to their listeners 
as well. 

“One of the issues is that in 
the past, if a listener logged onto 
the stream and there would liter- 
ally be nothing playing,” he said. 

“If | were someone who logged 
on and that happened, I’d have no 
reason to go back, so we're trying 
to be more reliable about always 
having music playing.” 

In terms of the shows’ content, 
Ghanem has no qualms — ”“The 
DJs are all good, we play cool 
music.” : 


Reluctant to leave the stage, he 
ended the show with “Daydrea- 
min’”, which was easily the best 
song of the night, because he put 
every last ounce of energy into 
that performance and the crowd 
gave it right back. 

- The points at which his per- 

formance went sour where 

whenever he would take a couple 
| minutes to freestyle. 

Through his freestyles he pre- 

| sented his opinions on current 
issues and his battle with Atlan- 

| tic, claiming the music industry 
doesn’t believe that a rap-star 
and a businessman could be the 
same person. 

While it was interesting to see 

| Lupe go off-the-cuff, his freestyl- 
ing was a little too esoteric to the 
industry and not half as good as 
his wholehearted musical perfor- 
mance. 
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Lupe’s performance was supercharged with a rock ‘n roll sound as well as hip hop. 


Overall, whether students 
were fans or not, they went to 
Friday’s concert for the experi- 
ence and Lupe Fiasco gave them 
one. 

The gym provided surpris- 
ingly good acoustics to comple- 
ment his performance, though 
ithe sound was extremely loud. 
Lupe Fiasco gave the crowd ex- 
actly what they wanted: action 
and entertainment, and the 
two fed off of each other’s fran- 
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tic, frenetic energy. 

He added a rock n’ roll vibe to 
his performance, an element one 
would normally expect at a Good 
Charlotte concert, blended per- 
fectly with hip-hop. 

It was a fun night that set the 
pace for Young Alumni Week- 
end, and set some high expec- 
tations for what the quality of 
entertainment the HOP and the 
University can bring to campus 
in the year to come. 


Hi 


While the freestyling fell flat, Hopkins students went wild when Lupe performed his popular hits like “Superstar” and “Kick Push”. 


Peabody orchestra gives uneven performance 


Symphony performance fails to move with Chen Yi and Tchaikovsky 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Staff Writer 


Oftentimes, in the hectic life 
of-a Hopkins student, one does 
not fully take the time to venture 
away from Homewood to enjoy 
what the other local campuses 
have to offer. 

The Peabody Institute fre- 
quently showcases their talented 
students in performances given 
every so often. 

The performance by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra last Tuesday 
showcased the string, brass, 
wind and percussion students, 
and the two hour concert showed 
the dedication and endurance of 
all the students involved. 

The concert covered a span 
of pieces from different genres, 
from classical to the 20th cen- 
tury. Although there were sev- 
eral small hiccups during the 
evening, all three pieces were 
overall well presented and well 
played. 

The first piece of the evening 
was “Duo Ye No. 2,” composed 
by Chen Yi. Since it was writ- 
ten in the 20th-century style, the 
piece was extremely dissonant, 
almost to the point of sounding 
atonal. 

Much of the piece was played 
in the high registers of the string 
instruments, making it sound a 
lot like two trains crashing into 
each other repeatedly. 

There was a frantic feel to the 
entire piece, and it seemed like 
a piece would could be found 
in a soundtrack to an adventure 
movie during the climatic final 
battle. 

It was played at an extremely 
fast tempo, and that combined 


with all the dissonant chords 
kept the audience listening and 
wanting to hear the resolution of 
the piece. 

This was the piece which 
probably made the biggest im- 
pression of the evening; the next 
two pieces were rather bland in 
comparison. 

The second piece, Mozart’s 


“Clarinet Concerto in A major, - 


K.622,” was a classical piece with 
phrases that swelled and shrunk 
and a melody line that was ex- 
tremely easy to follow. 

Compared with the first piece, 
the second sounded much nicer 
but lacked excitement. 

In the first movement (“Alle- 
gro”), the clarinet solo sometimes 
would overpower the underscore 
of instruments acting as the ac- 
companiment, but by the time 
the piece got to the second move- 
ment, “Adagio,” it was much 
more in line with the rest of the 
instruments. 

The third movement of the 
piece — “Rondo: Allegro” — was 
much more playful than the oth- 
er two movements. 

The tone was lighter and the 
tempo was faster and seemed 
like it could be played at a dance 
in a giant ballroom. 

During all three move- 
ments, though, the clarinet solo- 
ist stopped in the middle of the 
piece and cleaned out his clarinet 
by blowing on it, which disrupt- 
ed the flow of the performance. 


Most performers save their 


best piece for lastin order to make 
a lasting impression on their 
viewers. The Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra, though, seemed to do 
the exact opposite. 

The last piece of the evening 


was Symphony No. 4 in F minor, 
Op. 36 by Tchaikovsky was prob- 
ably the most uninteresting piece 
of the evening. 

It was a Romantic style piece, 
but it was rather unremarkable. 
It’s not to say that it was played 
badly, but there was nothing 
about the piece that drew the lis- 
teners in and kept them wanting 
to listen. 

One of the only noticeable 
features of the piece was the 
“bursts” of music: there would 
be a stretch of quiet melody, 
and without warning, the mu- 
sic would be at full volume, as 
though the musicians were try- 
ing to awaken anyone who had 
fallen asleep during the con- 
cert. 

The piece ended on a grand 
scale, with every instrument 
playing a perfect cadence over 
and over as loudly as they 
could, a typical ending for a 
piece written in Tchaikovsky's 
time. 

While well-performed, the 
piece left listeners feeling indif- 
ferent, and although the end- 
ing was grand, they could have 
picked a different piece to end on 
so as to leave a greater impres- 
sion on the audience members. 

The conductor was obviously 
passionate about the pieces he 
was directing; it wasn’t unusual 
to see him jumping up and down 
on his stand or twisting his body 
in response to the phrase of the 
music. 

His passion came out in the 
way the melody flowed from all 
the instruments onstage. 

Despite the flaws of the per- 


formance, it was still mostly solid 
overall. 
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Charming 
Cabaret shows 


life and 
dance in ‘30s 


CABARET, FROM B3 
He delivers an amazing perfor- 
mance, balancing betwee 
and fla mboyance. 

The women of the Kit Kat 
Klub, the featured cabaret act, 
were entertaining with their 
strong dance skills and great 
costumes. They play th 
show with a sense of humor and 
charm. The explosive love affair 
between Cliff and Sally ex xplores 
issues like homosexuality, seduc- 
tion and commitment, but the 
most touching relationship in this 
production is between tw oO mid- 
dle-aged characters: Cliff's land- 
lord Fraulein Schneider (Suzanne 
Young), a terse and lonely wom- 
an, and Herr Schultz (Jim Hart), 
a cha rming and generous Jewish 
gentleman. The couple brought 
real emotion to their songs, most 
endearingly through their duet 

“Married.” 

Cabaret is a show that both en- 
tertains and educates. In the in- 
timacy of the small Spotlighters 
Theatre, which makes for a pretty 
good Berlin cabaret spot, we see a 
closer look at the resignation and 
ambivalence that many had to- 
wards the world’s tense political 
situation in the early ‘30s. 

Similarly, the portrayal of the 
conservative lifestyle of the Wei- 
mar republic undermined by 
raucous cabarets and decadent 
parties was interesting, but more 


ni rony 


eir nasty 
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Mao’s Last Dancer doesn’t manage to make the right moves 


By JANE SYH 
Stal¥ Writer 


As those who have read Li 
Cunxin’s widely-praised auto- 
biography will know, Mao's Last 
Dancer tells the inspirational sto- 
ry of a young peasant boy who is 
taken aw ay from his family dur- 
ing the heart of the Chinese Cul- 
tural Revolution and is forced to 
train at the Beijing Dance Acad- 
emy. 

Li, played by Chi Cao as an 
adult, ultimately grows up to be- 
come a passionate and world re- 
nowned ballet dancer, albeit one 
who causes a minor international 
incident in 1981 after refusing to 


_ leave the United States and return 


to China. While this dramatic tale 
may shine in the sphere of non- 
fiction, it barely even glimmers in 
the cinematic realm. 

Director Bruce Beresford (Ten- 
der Mercies, Driving Miss Daisy) 
and writer Jane Sardi (Shine, The 
Notebook) mishandle the mate- 
rial, rendering the remarkable 
aspects simply ho-hum, and 
many aspects of the film ends 
up amateurish. One walks away 
from the movie feeling under- 
whelmed, as if it could have been 
something amazing — the story 
just had so much potential — 
and yet somehow, the film ended 
up barely even mediocre. Barring 
a few notable exceptions, Mao’s 
Last Dancer falls completely flat. 

Much of the movie is com- 


| prised of a parallel storyline, 


| 
| 


generally, Cabaret offers a panel of | 


human relationships and human 
behavior at one of the most im- 
portant episodes in recent history. 


| ARTIST 


| Tricky 


Sixteen years since 
clambered his way 
stardom with Maxinquaye 
1994 debut — the 42-year-old 
musician has struggled to re- 


icky 


| 
| 
| 


pf 
his 


It’s a fantastic intro for first time 


portraying Li’s life as he begins 
to experience capitalist Ameri- 
can culture while flashing back 
to his earlier life in China. We 
see the boy being chosen for a 
prestigious art program by the 
Chinese government, learning to 
live a life separate from his fam- 
ily and struggling to master sim- 
plest aspects of ballet. 


backbeats and feverish croons. 
It's a modest opener, with all 
the meat nicely trimmed away, 
though what it lacks in braggado- 
cio it makes up for in accessibility: 


Lowi 
_ smash hit, “Technologic” — 


t’s one of hi | more tightly-spun 
“upton? tracks, along with 


The audience easily sympa- 
thizes with Li as he is ordered 
to leave home and everything he 
has ever known merely because 
some Chinese government offi- 
cials decided that his body type 
was right for the art. 

While not spectacular, these 
early scenes are enjoyable as Li 
makes new friends, takes on 
mentors and slowly begins to un- 
derstand the love for this art he 
had been forced into. 

However, it’s when the cam- 
era jumps away from the grey 
skies in China back to the vibrant 
city of Houston that many of the 
film’s weaknesses are exposed. 

The dialogue is stilted, the act- 
ing sub-par, and the plot is poorly 
constructed — utterly predictable. 
The characters are especially shod- 
dily written. They lack depth and 
oftentimes their motivations are 
completely lost on the audience. 

The romantic storyline be- 
tween Li and fellow ballet stu- 
dent Elizabeth Mackey (Amanda 
Schull) is particularly perplex- 
ing, as neither the actors nor the 
characters they portray have any 
chemistry whatsoever and seem 
to be bewildered as to what they 
are doing together. The romance 
is clumsily managed to point 
where it’s almost boring, which 
is in itself a disappointment as 
it’s an integral element to the dra- 
matic international incident that 
takes place later in the film. 

That being said, however, the 
dance scenes in this film are ex- 
quisite. Chi Cao, the Birmingham 
Royal Ballet principal dancer 
who portrays Li throughout the 
entire movie, is nearly indescrib- 
able in his graceful athleticism 
and even those who are ignorant 
in the nuances of ballet are aware 
that they are watching a master. 

Each performance is well-suit- 
ed to the current tone in the film 


and the extend- 
ed ballet scenes 
definitely add 
to the plot of 
the story rather 
than interrupt 
it, as is often the 
case in movies 
of this nature. It 
is apparent that 
the film took 
risks in includ- 
ing such drawn- 
out sequences 
and these risks 
do pay off in the 
most spectacu- 
lar of ways. 
Unfortu- 
nately, this is 
the only element 
in which any 
risks are taken 
in Mao’s Last Dancer. The story it- 
self is rife with political tensions 
— not only did Li grow up during 
the tumultuous Chinese Cultural 
Revolution, but the international 
incident that takes place in the cli- 
max of the film is highly contro- 
versial, a diplomatic tug-of-war. 
Yet Beresford and Sardi play 


a 


C :OURT E SY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO. COM 


good, communism bad. While 
these views are not necessarily 
disagreeable, it would have been 
nice to see a little more conflic- 
tion in the character of Li as he 
struggles to follow the Chinese 
ideals that have been drummed 
into his him since birth, rather 
than him arriving in Texas and 


it safe, falling back on over- immediately finding all of Amer- 
used clichés ica “fantastic.” 

and shallow [F= aan = On the whole, 
stereotypes. |] | MAO’ Ci LAST ||} this film isn’t 
Everything completely hope- 
is black and f}/| DANCER less. There are 
white; disco : points where 
dancing is fun Starring:Chi Cao, the dialogue 


while _ ballet 
boot camp is 


Amanda Schull 


Director:Bruce Beres- 
ford 


can draw forth a 
chuckle (a small 


ly 7 ‘ confusi over 
ae sab Run Time: 117 min. "ais" actonpesed 
can Li find the Bal es Charl to “sex” is par- 
passion and Sy IND ates BO alge ticularly endear- 
freedom to ing.) 
dance or, as he The cinema- 


puts it, to fly; the American host 
is affable and trust-worthy while 
the Chinese consulate is severe 
and manipulative; capitalism 


tography isn’t anything to write 
home about but there are certain 
frames that are, quite simply, 
witty — such as when Li first 


NEW VIBRATIONS 


i 
ceca NT | 


_ Most of our generation know 


tion or arrangement (“Papa Was 


the album), t 


and the music that is important 
to him. 


and love for every single song in. 
this album, and while some fall 
short when it comes to presenta- 


a Rolling Stone” comes to mind 


as one that didn’t seem to flow 


as smoothly 
with the rest of 


performance 
in all of these 
pieces is im- 
peccable. 


Even in the songs that have a 
more melancholy tone, like the 
ninth track — “Never Dreamed 
You'd Leave in Summer” — it’s 
still obvious that Collins is sim- 
ply happy that he is alive to ex- 


One can hear his enthusiasm — perience melancholy emotions. 
_. This album is as much 


asa 
“celebration of his life and music 
career as it is a celebration of the © 
“music scene from the 1960s. 
While this music appropri- 
ately captures the spirit of the 
60s, Collins does 
nothing new with 
the material he is 
presenting. 
There are no 
new re-interpre- 
tations of the old 


Elizabeth Mackey (Amanda Schull) and Li Cunxin (Chi Cao) dance and romance in Mao’s Last Dancer. 


spots Mackey and the camera 
catches a poster for the comic 
ballet The Lady and the Fool loom- 
ing over his right shoulder — 
and also inspiring, such as the 
ending shot. 

Cao himself is a refreshingly 
understated and consistently af- 
fecting actor even though this 
is his acting debut. In fact, Cao 
is probably the strongest aspect 
of this well-intentioned movie. 
When he is on the screen, spin- 
ning and leaping across the stage, 
the film soars. 

The audience feels for his char- 
acter as Li slowly begins to dis- 
cover his love for an art form he 
had been forced to embrace, and is 
captivated by his tremendous skill 
and passion as he finally discovers 
what it feels like to fly. 

As for the film as a whole, 
well — while it doesn’t actually 
manage to take flight, there are 
elements that deserve their merit 
and ultimately, Mao’s Last Dancer 
is at least able to hover admirably 
above the ground. 


ing other people’s songs. That 
doesn’t mean that he sings them 
badly, but he does just sing them 
without putting in his own flair. 
People who buy this CD will 
only be getting, a recording of 
Phil Collins’ voice, but not nec- 


gs from Collins, ihe fibam 
will probably be a disappoint- 
ment, especially if they are al- 
ready familiar with music from 
the ‘60s (although there are a 
couple of more obscure songs on 
this album), but for those who 
just want to hear another Col- 
lins-produced work, Going Back 
certainly hits the spot. 

For Collins’ next CD, he 


harness its vigor. “Time to Dance,” where Tricky’s | Phil Collins as the guy who This isn't material he is should focus on new music, 

Even critically-acclaimed al- signature eeriness lingers, barely wrote the music for Disney hits music that you drawing from or since he hasn’t come out with 
bums like 1996's Pre-Millennium _ perceptible. like Tarzan and Brother Bear. will want to new rearrange- anything new for eight years, but 
Tension and 1998's Angels with — By the end of the alee However in his newest album, put away in the ments of those if he wants to stick with songs 
Dirty Faces were too disheveled though, it’s back to basics. Tricky | Going Back, Collins is returning middle of the pieces he loved so _ that people are familiar with, he 
— and frighteningly off-kilter embraces his swagger in unrulier | to where it all started for him: album, just be- much asa child. should try and experiment with 


— to do much chart-climbing. 


tracks like “Murder Weapon” — 
By the early 2000s, Tricky’s work 


R&B and pop songs from the ‘60s 
Mixed Race’s first single — aed his. 


— the songs that he grew up with 
and that inspired him to waite 
music in the first place. _ oe 


cause his energy is so infectious 
and makes you want to get up 

or at least nod your 
\ ith the beat of the 


Although Collins recorded 
this album because he wanted 
to pay homage to older songs, 
surely he could have worked on 


them and make people sit up 
and listen when it comes on over 
the speakers. 

Overall, though, this album 


In this album, Collins picks a each song more and pe his own is certainly not a disappoint- 
variety of songs from his child- ac The. overarching mood of this spin on it. _ ment to the average listener. 
oe ranging | from energetic piece is joy; in this album, each Just because he wants to keep _ Atbest, it will make you want 


‘Take Me In Your Arms (Rock | 

‘or a Little While)” to soul 

s0ing Back,’ and he pres 
them in one nice, neat lit 


age. 
> showcases his childhood 


song is like Collins’ way of show- 
ing how happy he is to be alive © 
and making music. He is making | 
this album because he wants to 
share this j jo with the — of his” 


‘the original flavor and mood 


to get up and dance, and at the — 
ae meal eae he can ‘t make 


very least, it’s sure to provide — 
about an hour of light-hearted 


— Florence Lau : 


gs ir Sancta wes aah : 
cki_ Minaj, poe while 


tise 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Blue Jay Brigade 


You got to be 
kidding me. 


So this is Wyman Park, 
where my ROTC unit trains 


Hopkins and ROTC: Part 2 


Margin Notes 


Margie Notes #3 


W L Dislike. Physics (Taks's Verston). 
hy ishike. Phy 


B/29, @ science museum 


Blackboard 


Salutations | am 
a simplified graphic 
rendering of the 
human figure, 


( MAN 2 


SHES GUNS SUES OAT SH 


inlbetnkddunnthdlntddematt tlw to to 


htt th a) | dn Phd 


a! 
a Soteg At = a 
a Pitot on St = . 


NNN eed TRL TST Teer eet TT 


GLENN BECK 
PROGRAM 


Darlin’ darlin’ 


ieea ; 


Social ish 


Go check out these cartoons in full color at www.jhucartoons.deviantart.com 


j 


What kind of military training ground is this? 
Is that an old lady walking her dog? 
You also have toy guns as well? 


Ane oy: 


—@&) 
4 


START TODAY! 


BA SVYF CNveHlceoCIkp? Bs! 
HOU ly Ci eR. 
Bhifob~ Pobphe 
thcxe— 75 & Release Xay 
iF (Fuu) 2 (Fuu) oA fille 


Can you take politics a little more seriously than Glenn Beck? 
Then we want you to join the SOS Brigade... er | mean draw 

|| political comics for the Cartoon Section. We want all views | 
represented or you can just draw whatever you like. 


I need to call Norwich 


As we may be agquainted 
for some time, | fed iS in 
cur mutual interest tat your 
abide by the principle of 


POLITICAL CORRECTNESS | 


LO 
| 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


OMG! 
BRAND NEW 


SOUTH PARK 
EPISODES 


ne 


SETTER &. 


FREEZE! 


Contact us at jhucartoons@yahoo.com | : 


Are you training them for the Army 
or Girl Scouts? Oh this is just too funny, 


* + Eze Biers x , 
5 ‘ ~ : ae 
Sena 5 Sthts Sp EE REM BCR MERRITT SS URAL A 
SaaS ae ; 
: 
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By Kevin Stoll Li 


Hey Norwich, remember when you laughed your 
ass of f when I told you UCLA's ROTC unit trains 
ona movie set? Well wait till you hear this. 


To be continued... 


By Takoyaki 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


This week, I realized I had more 
ELebateb ara ceke(omunt-bol @ar-(el expected. 
You could say, I was in dryer 
circumstances. 


NATE ce te rete eninge rsnginls errs 


TSDWHSW 
HOOCATIE ~ 
MNADATR ~ 
UTRINSEC ~ 
KRTDOIHN 
OLNUSYOL *: 
: AOT a; 
Hi, L. Earl of V. Mt . 
ADP Seven rows by seven, 
Yea! }. Toke Tihyti. Ceaser unveils the truth. 
Uh, lum ens. As we the watchers know 
I'm Mao so Seoim. the truth shall set you free» 
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Drug use tracked through 
waste waler monitoring 


By DAN CADEL 


Staff Writer 
Drug enforcement is going 
down the toilet. Illegal drug use 


can be monitored by tracing drug 
concentrations in sewage water. 

A method to do so w 
lined in a new research paper by 
Kevin Bisceglia and Lynn Rob- 
erts, of Hopkins Environmental 
Engineering Department, in col- 
laboration with the National Insti- 
tute of Standards ad Technology 
(NIST) in the journal Analytical 
and Bioanalytical Chemistry. 

The use of illicit drugs in a 
society is difficult to track using 
traditional methods. Data is col- 
lected primarily in two ways. 

First emergency room 
screenings, which see a high per- 
centage of heavy users. Second 
are random and 
anonymous 


as out- 


is 


ploys a technique called liquid 
chromatography-tandem 
spectrometry 


mass 
(LC-MS/MS) _ to 
measure drug concentrations in 
levels of parts per trillion. 

The method allows for detec- 
tion of cocaine and 13 metabolites, 
as well as methamphetamine, 
amphetamines, ecstasy, oxycodo- 
ne (oxycontin) and hydrocodone 
(vicodin) — all simultaneously. 

“The method is notable be- 
cause its expanded suite of co- 
caine metabolites greatly reduces 
the uncertainty associated with 
resulting estimates of cocaine 
consumption, and may also al- 
low us to distinguish between 
cocaine that is smoked as crack- 
cocaine, and cocaine consumed 
by other means,” wrote Bisceglia. 

The researchers aim for the 


method to be adopted by cities as | 
alternative | 


an 


telephone _ sur- ie : ite: tative studies. 

veys, which y monitoring this Therefore, the | 

depend ain Se : oal is for it “to 
waste stream, it ma 8 

the honesty yi be reliable and 


of those being 
asked. A more 
rigorous meth- 
odology needs 
to be employed 
to get more ac- 
curate data. 

When a per- 
son uses drugs, 
both legal and 
illegal, evidence of such con- 
sumption can be found in urine. 
In a city, all toilet water is routed 
through the sewage system, pass- 
ing through a wastewater treat- 
ment plant. Samples of this water 
can then be collected and analyzed 
for drug concentrations. 

“By monitoring this waste 
stream, it may be possible to con- 
duct drug tests on entire cities, or 
possibly on smaller geographic 
regions within cities,” Bisceglia 

»ewrote in an email to»FheNews- 
Letter. “The advantage of this ap- 
proach over [others] is that it is 
likely to be cheaper and more ac- 


be possible 


cities. 


drug tests on entire ee ae 
money while 
also being more 

—KEVIN BISCEGLIA, accurate. 


to conduct 


Testing was 
carried out at 
the Back River 
Wastewater 
Treatment Plant in Baltimore in 
April 2009; the plant serves ap- 
proximately 944,000 people. 

“Our purpose was not to rigor- 
ously evaluate drug consumption 
in Baltimore, but rather to test our 
method,” wrote Bisceglia. 

Nevertheless, data was col- 
lected on cocaine consumption 
in Baltimore. “We estimated that 
about 3 kilograms of cocaine was 
consumed in a day. This number 


RESEARCHER 


was higher than what has been | 


estimated in European Cities (es- 
timations performed by other re- 
searchers), but is not the highest 
reported estimation for a city in 


to more quali- | 


robust.” If suc- | 
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Nobels awarded in medicine, physics, chemistry 


Swedish committee recognizes development of in vitro fertilization, graphene and carbon atom bonding techniques 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


All this week the world has 
been abuzz with the proceed- 
ings of the annual Nobel Prize 
awards. The naming of this 
year’s laureates began Monday, 
October 4th, and continues until 
Monday, October 11. 


Medicine and Physiology 
Notice of the first prize was 
released on Monday with the 
| announcement that Robert Ed- 
wards, developer of the now fa- 
| Mous in vitro fertilization, had 
| won the Nobel Prize in Medicine 
and Physiology. 

Edwards, of the University of 
| Cambridge, joins the ranks of the 
194 other Laureates in Medicine 
or Physiology who have been so 
honored since the initiation of 
the Prize in 1901, though perhaps 
for a more technical finding than 
those for which other awards 
have been given. 

Last year, for example, this 
Prize was awarded jointly to 
three Laureates, Elizabeth H. 
| Blackburn, Carol W. Greider and 
Jack W. Szostak, who have exten- 
sively studied telomerase and 
the mechanisms of chromosomal 
protection. 

Edwards first imagined in vi- 
| tro fertilization (IVF) in the 1950s, 
though at that stage the idea 
needed firmer footing, especially 
if it were to succeed in human pa- 
| tients. He then helped move the 
medical community toward the 
now well-accepted idea of treat- 
ing infertility “in a test tube” by 
pioneering efforts to better un- 
derstand the complicated process 
of fertilization in humans. 

He managed to show that hu- 
man eggs could be manipulated 
in culture dishes: They could re- 
spond to hormones and mature 
and they could‘even be fertilized 
and grow into embryos. These 
were the first steps. 

But it wasn’t until the several 


curate. It might also be possible to 


perform this wastewater- 
based monitoring in near 
‘real time, so that mu- 
nicipalities can evaluate 
whether their approaches 
for the treatment and con- 
trol of drug abuse are ef- 
fective, and modify them 
accordingly.” 

Sewer epidemiology, 
as the field is known, has 
been attempted in various 
European cities as well as 
by one other American 
group. 

Expanding on_ this 
work, Bisceglia devel- 
oped a method that em- 


the US.” 
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Waste water can be analyzed for illicit drugs. 


decades later that the true break- 
through occurred: On July 25th, 
1978, the very first “test tube 
baby,” Louise Joy Brown, was 
born. Other babies soon fol- 
lowed, and the clinic at which 
Edwards worked, Bourn Hall 
in Cambridge, became a world- 
famous center for fertility treat- 
ment. 

Because infertility is such a 
common problem for people of 
all nationalities, economic means 
and _ sociologic backgrounds, 
IVF has become a tour de force 
worldwide. Children born out 
of this procedure are essentially 
the same as naturally conceived 
children, except that their par- 


8 LM BGR: J 


Despite initial opposition to the procedure, in vitro fertilization has become one of 


ents’ gametes had a rougher time 
meeting up in the fallopian tubes 
of the mother. 

Although previously  infer- 
tility was oftentimes an insur- 
mountable obstacle for many 
couples, it is now much less so. 
The procedure is relatively sim- 
ple: both eggs and sperm are 
taken from mother and father, 
respectively, and are brought to- 
gether in one cozy little culture 
dish until fertilization occurs. 

This of course requires pre- 
cise conditions, such as_hor- 
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mones, nutrients and activators. 
But when the happy event does 
occur, scientists need only main- 
tain the growing embryo (com- 
posed now of approximately 16 
cells) until implantation back 
into the mother can occur. After 
that, anormal pregnancy occurs, 
with the help of some hormonal 
supplements, followed by the 
normal gestation and birth any 
other woman would also experi- 
ence. Thanks to IVE, some 4 mil- 
lion babies have been conceived 
worldwide in just 32 years. 


the most widely used treatments for infertility. 


Physics 

The competition was fierce, 
but on Tuesday, October 5th, 
only one Nobel Prize in Phys- 
ics was awarded — to Andre 
Geim and Konstantin No- 
voselov of the University of 
Manchester for their influen- 
tial work concerning the na- 
ture and uses of graphene. 

The announcement probably 
didn’t come as that much of a 
shock for those familiar with 
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Rethinking hospital response to patient decline 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever seen a team 
of doctors and nurses run down 
the corridor at a hospital with a 
cart, yelling for people to get out 
of their way? This is a typical ex- 
ample of what a rapid response 
team (RRT) does on a regular ba- 
sis. These teams are composed of 
a group of clinicians with inten- 
sive care unit (ICU)-level clinical 
expertise, and they can quickly 
respond when the conditions of 
patients being cared for outside 
of the ICU suddenly deteriorate. 

Recently, a debate has ensued 
concerning the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of these RRTs. 

On one hand, many assert that 
RRTs save lives; this assertion is 


supported by common sense, nu- 
merous personal accounts, and 
some observational studies. 

On the flip side, however, 
others indicate that systematic 
reviews fail to show the benefit 
of RRTs. In fact, RRT studies of- 
ten reveal that the teams are of 
poor quality and clinicians often 
failed to call an RRT when they 
should have, leading to uncer- 
tainty in the estimates of benefit. 

However, Eugene Litvak and 
Peter Pronovost from the Har- 
vard School of Public Health and 
the Department of Anesthesiol- 
ogy at the Hopkins School of 
Medicine, respectively, pose an- 
other question that has slipped 
the minds of many experts who 
are studying RRTs: Why are RRTs 
needed in the first place? 


Hopkins professor wins Shaw prize for determining the age of the universe 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Charles Bennett, of Hopkins’ 
Department of Physics and As- 
tronomy, has dedicated his life’s 
work to understanding the fun- 
damental nature of the universe 
— such as the events in the mo- 
ments after the Big Bang, the 
universe’s age and the role dark 
energy plays. 

Bennett’s claim to fame, and 
what some thought might win 
him the Nobel Prize in Physics 
this year, was his work on a mon- 
umental project called WMAP 

— the Wilkinson Microwave An- 
isotropy Probe. 

The project has been focused for 
almost a decade on collecting the 
data necessary for Earth-bound 


COURTESY OF CHARLES BENNETT 
Bennett, with Lingzhen Zeng and Joseph 
Eimer, use a fine wire polarizing grid. 


physicists like Bennett to more ac- 
curately verify all sorts of statistics 
about the universe: its age, its com- 
position and even its shape. 

We now know, for example, 
that the universe is 13.7 billion 
years old and that dark energy 
makes up some 72 percent of it. 

Data from the WMAP also 
verified that the universe started 
out as a sub-atomic sized pin- 
prick which “exploded” (as in 
expanded rapidly, not actually 
exploded, as Bennett was quick 
and adamant to point out in a 
phone interview with The News- 
letter) into an astronomical size 
in mere fractions (trillionths of a 
trillionth) of a second. 

Bennett’s work has been so 
influential that on September 
28th of this year he and two col- 
leagues, David Spergel and Ly- 

man Page of Princeton Universi- 
ty, were awarded the prestigious 
Shaw Award, known as the “No- 
bel of the East.” 


In addition to the WMAP. 


project, Bennett is well known 
in the physics community for his 
work on the COBE (Cosmic Back- 
ground Explorer) project. 

COBE has been responsible 
for monitoring the cosmic back- 
ground radiation (CBR), a diffuse 
and relatively evenly distributed 
perfusion of infrared and micro- 
wave energy spread throughout 
the universe. The COBE satellite 
contains three separate instru- 
ments, all of which have helped 
define the cosmic CBR situation 


for more accurate description in 
models and astrophysical calcula- 
tions. 

For example, the Diffuse In- 
frared Background Experiment 
(DIRBE) has helped to track im- 
portant changes in the universe 
since the Big Bang — such as the 
formation of stars and galaxies 
out of a relatively random disper- 
sion of dust and debris. 

Additionally, the Differential 
Microwave Radiometer (DMR) 
has helped to locate miniscule 
variations in the intensity of the 
CBR across space — variations 
that provide clues as to the state 
of the early universe and the lo- 
cations of collections of matter 
and energy in that universe. 

The last instrument contained 
upon COBE is the Far Infrared 
Absolute Spectrophotometer (FI- 
RAS); it has allowed scientists 
like Bennett and his colleagues 
to match the physical properties 
of the universe, as defined by the 
CBR, to theories on the origin of 
the universe. 

In particular, the tempera- 
ture of the CBR supports the 
“hot” Big Bang theory. The 
“hot” Big Ban theory states that 
although the Big Bang erupted 
and spit out a whole lot of ener- 
gy, most of that energy got dis- 
persed quite quickly — within a 
year, even. 

Awarded in Hong Kong and 
established by Run Run Shaw, a 
generous patron and well-known 
figure in the arena of film and 


el aiid aide leiden oe 
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TV in Hong Kong, the monetary 
award accompanying the prize is 
a hefty million dollars. Bennett 
can share his post-victory hap- 
piness with not only Spergel and 
Page, but also Adam Riess, his 
colleague at Hopkins who won 
the Shaw Prize in 2006. 

With his background in phys- 
ics, from his time at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland to MIT and 
then onto NASA, Bennett has 
always been interested in (and 
lucky enough to get some prime 
appointments on) projects con- 
cerning the nature of the early 
universe — a universe most eas- 
ily studied by looking at cosmic 
background radiation. 


COURTESY OF CHARLES BENNETT 
Bennett was awarded the prize at a ceremony in Hong Kong this past summer. 


Bennett said in a phone inter- 
view with The News-Letter, “The 
[cosmic microwave background] 
is a fossil. The microwave radia- 
tion has been traveling towards 


us for billions of years, and it can’ 


give us a picture of how the uni- 
verse was in the past.” 

According to Bennett, the 
things that we see when we look 
up into the sky — all those gal- 
axies and stars — in a way allow 
us to travel backwards in time. 
Because the light from those dis- 
tance objects has to travel so far 
to reach us, its journey takes a 
long time; and the longer it takes, 
the farther away the object is, the 
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Although the answer may 
seem simple, they say that it is 
crucial to consider the following 
reality: If current care were ade- 
quate for a patient, an RRT would 
not make much of a difference. 
Therefore, the root cause that 
must be looked at is inadequate 
care of the patient. 

“We need to think about why 
patients are deteriorating in the 
first place and do something 
rather than waiting until they fall 
off the cliff,” Provonost said in a 
press release. : 

“There’s often this decline be- 
fore patients crash. It’s typically 
not all of a sudden. Why doesn’t 
healthcare prevent the crash or 
pick it up earlier?” Provonost 
is also medical director for the 
Hopkins’ Center for Innovation 
in Quality Patient Care. 

Inadequate care of a patient 
can result from various factors: 
The patient may have been admit- 
ted to a unit that does not or func- 
tionally is not capable of provid- 
ing adequate care, or there may 
have been a triage error or other 
form of patient misplacement. 

Additionally, the demand for 
ICUs and monitored beds that 
could focus on preventing patient 
deterioration are in short supply. 
In many hospitals, doctors merely 
attempt to resolve this issue by 
adding more beds, but Litvak and 
Pronovost speculate that eventu- 
ally, demand for these beds will 
again exceed capacity. 

A more permanent solution 
lies in what is called the queu- 
ing theory, widely used in other 
industries although ‘rarely used 
in health care. Litvak and Prono- 
vost assert that inadequate care is 
a problem caused by overcrowd- 
ing. 

However, rarely are particu- 
lar hospital units overcrowded 
all the time, in which case more 
beds would not solve the issue. 

Instead, these hospitals are 
typically overcrowded on certain 
days of the week at similar times 
on those days. In hospitals, what is 
needed during these times is well 
understood, but when these peak 
times will occur remains unpre- 
dictable and can cause health care 
providers to ration hospital beds. 

The authors explain that in- 
stead of wasting resources on 
RRTs, which respond to prevent: 
able situations, health care admin- 
istrators should focus on avoiding 
triage errors and ensuring that pa- 


tients receive adequate care in the 
proper unit. 
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MD House candidate has 
support for health care stance 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


Even on our own campus, the 
clash between Democrat and Re- 
publican is all too apparent. One 
of the most controversial issues is 
that of healthcare reform, as the 
clash between universal health- 
care and the continuation of our 
privatized system continues. Cur- 
rently, hundreds of anesthesiolo- 
gists from across the country are 
pouring money into a candidate 
from Eastern Maryland, who him- 
self is an obstetric anesthesiologist 
at Hopkins Hospital, Andy Harris. 

Harris is the Republican candi- 
date for Maryland’s First Congres- 
sional District. He ran in 2008 for 
the same seat, beating the incum- 
bent Republican in the primary 
election. In the general election, 
Harris narrowly lost to Democrat 
Frank Kratovil. Harris is also a 
graduate of Hopkins, receiving 


WWWHOUSECONSERVATIVES.COM 
Harris, of Hopkins, is running for Congress. 


both his undergraduate and med- 
ical degrees from Hopkins. 

The field of anesthesiology 
has been one of particular in- 
terest for healthcare reformers, 
especially because of the feud 
between nurse anesthetists and 
physicians. In many states, an- 
esthesiologists are required to 
supervise the certified registered 
nurse anesthetists, and many 
physicians believe this to be an 
infringement on their business. 


fr 


Nurse anesthetists, however, 
have been arguing for more au- 
tonomy in the workplace. They 
say that they can administer an- 
esthesia at a lower cost without 


having to compromise safety, | 


thus helping to control the high 
cost of anesthetic healthcare. 

To counter this argument, phy- 
sicians cite their years of addi- 


tional training as a measure that | 


would reduce the margin of error. 
Anesthesiologists believe that by 
having one of their own in Con- 
gress, the debate would more ac- 
curately represent their opinions. 


Harris has received hundreds of | 


thousands of dollars in campaign 
funds, and records show that one 
in every five dollars has been con- 
tributed by physicians. He has 
campaigned across the country, 
mostly around the southeast in 
states such as Louisiana, Georgia 
and Tennessee. After speaking at 
a conference in San Antonio, Har- 
ris raised over $31,000 from Texan 
anesthesiologists alone. 

His opponent, Kratovil, has 
also entered the fray of the medi- 
cal feud between the nurse anes- 
thetists and the anesthesiologists, 
taking the side of the nurses. His 
webpage, set up for the nurse anes- 
thetists, has attracted the occasion- 
al donation, but has not been as 
lucrative as Harris’s campaign. 

A. few lobbyists in Washing- 
ton do not believe that the nurse- 
physician feud is a direct indicator 
of the Kratovil-Harris contest, but 
most acknowledge that there is a 
significant correlation. Both candi- 
dates have received some amount 


of money from nurses, physicians, | 


drug companies and other non- 
medical related entities. 

Harris has received almost 10 
times more money from health 
professionals alone than has Kra- 
tovil, while Kratovil leads the 
pack for money received from 
other medical interest groups, 
such as health maintenance orga- 
nizations (HMOs). Nonetheless, 
Harris may be the first anesthe- 
siologist in the House thanks to 


the lavish contributions from his | 


fellow physicians. 
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Acetylation may cause Alzheimer’s and dementia 


; : 11 p oe ot -ovide target for novel treatments 
New molecular mechanism may be responsible for the formation of neural plaques, could provide target for novel treatn 


By VIVEK SINANAN 


| Staff Writer 


The findings of a study pub- 
lished in the September 23" is- 


| sue of Neuron, and coauthored 


by researchers from the Univer- 
sity of California, the Mount Si- 
nai School of Medicine, the Sun 
Health Research Institute and 
the Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine, show that the modification 
of proteins common in the cen- 
tral nervous system, via a previ- 
ously unexplored mechanism, 
can lead to the development of 
neurological disorders such as 
dementias, a class of diseases 
that includes Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. 

The proteins, known as tau 
proteins, are essential in the 
stabilization of microtubules. 
These are one of the three main 
components of the cytoskeleton, 
a structure found in all human 


| cells that maintains cell shape, 


protects the cell and aids in cell 
division, among other functions. 
While tau proteins are located 
all over the body, the majority of 
them are found in the brain and 
the spinal cord. 

In the past, studies have 
linked the mutation of tau pro- 


| teins to the degeneration of 
| neurons, the cells that trans- 


mit messages throughout the 
central nervous system. These 
mutations were caused by hy- 
perphosphorylation, a large ad- 
dition of chemical phosphate 
groups. 

They result in the proteins 
becoming insoluble and lump- 
ing together to form neurofi- 
brillary tangles (NFTs), which 
were first described by Alois 
Alzheimer in 1906 in one of 
his patients who was suffering 
from the disease that now bears 
his name. 

The connection between NFTs 
and neurological disorders has 
led to the belief that a disruption 
of the interactions that stabilize 


NFTs could lead to some head= 
| way in battling neurodegenera- 


tive disorders. However, the mo- 
lecular mechanisms that bind 
NFTs together are not yet fully 
understood. 

This led the researchers to in- 
vestigate another form of protein 
modification, acetylation. Acety- 
lation is the addition of acetyl 
groups to the tau proteins. They 
found that a protein called p300 
facilitated the acetylation of tau 
proteins in the neurons of the 
central nervous system, both in 
vivo (inside the body) and in vi- 
tro (outside the body). 

However these results did not 
determine if the presence of p300 
was the direct cause of tau acety- 
lation. They found that in human 
brains, elevated tau acetylation 
was a preface to tau hyperphos- 
phorylation, and by extension the 
formation of NFTs. 

After making this connection 
between acetylation and NFTs, 
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Chemically modified tau proteins, found in patients with dementia, will form tangles surrounding the nerve cells in the brain. 


they sought to disrupt the pro- 
cess of tau acetylation. They in- 
troduced an inhibitor of p300, an 
enzyme that was known to at- 
tach itself to acetyl groups. 

This inhibition promoted the 
deacetylation of tau proteins 
and the eventual elimination of 
hyperphosphorylated tau pro- 
tein associated with the devel- 
opment of neurodegenerative 
diseases. 

They also inhibited the activ- 
ity of an enzyme called SIRT1. 
Researchers had previously rec- 
ognized that SIRT1 undergoes 
chemical reduction, an increase 
in negative charge, in the brains 
of Alzhiemer’s patients. This 
change in charge rendered the 
protein inactive and incapable 
of performing it’s usual func- 
tion. They also knew that an 
overexpression of SIRT1 in ‘the 
brains of mice increased the 


deacetylation of their tau pro- 
teins. 

They therefore determined 
that SIRT1 acted in a similar 
manner as the p300 inhibitor, 
decreasing tau acetylation, the 
precursor of hyperphosphory- 
lation. Hyperphosphorylation, 
regardless of the mechanism 
by which is occurs, is likely the 
pathway by which the phos- 
phorylated tau protein is pre- 
vented from being marked for 
degradation. 

Although the direct mecha- 
nism by which tau proteins 
lead to the formation of NFTs is 
not entirely clear, this research 
could lead to a potential target 
for Alzheimer’s treatments that 
could possibly prevent the for- 
mation of NFTs or reduce the 


existing NFTs that are character- _ 


istic of the brains of patients suf- 
fering neurological disorders. 


MASTERS PLUS 
LICENSED CLINICAL 
PROFESSIONAL 
COUNSELOR 


A PATHWAY TO LICENSURE 


Do you hold a master’s degree and need courses required by the 
Maryland Board of Professional Counselors and Therapists? 
Loyola’s Master’s Plus LCPC Course Option provides a flexible, 
self-paced, non-degree enrollment option, for licensure and ongoing 
continuing professional education. Classes are held on the Loyola’s 
Evergreen campus in Baltimore. Attend an information 

session to learn more: . 


Thursday Oct. 14 
5:30 - 7:30 p.m. 
Evergreen Campus 


4501N. Charles St. e 
Itimore, Md. 21210 i es 
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TO REGISTER 


www.loyola.edu/gradinfo/Iepc 


410-617-5020 
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Carbon research WINS 
Nobel in chemistry 


NOBEL, rrom B7 
Geim and Novoselov’s 


work, 
however 


- As the discoverers of 
graphene, the duo's work has laid 
the fou ndation for advancements 
in many fields — not the 
which may be the technological 
and electronics arenas, where 
graphene’s Properties may serve 
several highly useful purposes, 

What is graphene? It is, in es- 
sence, the most valuable thing to 
happen with carbon since dia- 
monds. Graphene in itself isn’t all 
that special — all it is is carbon. 
But that carbon is arranged in 
such a way as to make the entire 
macro-scale structure both high- 
ly conductive and transpa rent, as 
well as very tightly packed. The 
carbon atoms are bonded to each 
other in such a way that they 
form a single sheet of atoms — 
one molecule thick! 

The implications of this re- 
search are immense. Graphene 
is as good of a conductor of elec- 
tricity as copper, better as a heat 
conductor than any other sub- 
stance known to man, and is also 
transparent. See-through touch 
screens, anyone? 

Furthermore, graphene tran- 
sistors are predicted to be much 
better than the current ones used 
in computers, so with the devel- 
opment of graphene transistors, 
computers of the future have the 
potential to leave current tech- 
nology in their dust — pencil 
dust, if you will. 

Pencil dust? Yes, that’s right. 
Geim and Novoselov extracted 
the graphene out of the “lead” 
in an ordinary pencil. Their tool 
of choice? Scotch. It’s not what 
you're thinking, though. Liter- 
ally, the duo used common tape 
to lift the layer of grapheme out 
of the pencil. 

And so with the thinnest, 
strongest material ever discov- 
ered, a roll of tape, and some pen- 
cil flakes, Geim and Novoselov 
have earned themselves the big 
prize. 


least of 


Chemistry ' 

Richard F. Heck, Ei-ichi Negi- 
shi and Akira Suzuki of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Purdue Uni- 
versity and Hokkaido University, 
respectively have joined their fel- 
low Chemistry Laureates in the 
history books. 

Heck, Negishi and Suzuki, as 
organic chemistry students ev- 
erywhere may guess, have been 
awarded the prize in recognition 
of their experiments with “palla- 
dium-catalyzed cross couplings 
in organic synthesis,” according 
to the Nobel prize’s website. 

The use of palladium catalysts 
in organic chemistry labs has 
made possible huge advance- 
ments in the field. Its most use- 
ful application is the creation of 
complex organic (carbon-based) 


molecules and structures with- 
out the many by-products that 
can result from more complex 
reactions or from those reactions 
which would otherwise require 
several substrates in order to 
form one useful product. 

By employing the various re- 
action mechanisms studied by 
Heck, Negishi and Suzuki, how- 
ever, the use of a transition metal 
(palladium) allows chemists to 
bring close together and then 
“activate” the carbon mdlecules 
of their preferred substrates — 
all of this in order to make them 
more reactive and increasingly 
likely to bond together, forming a 
more complex and larger organic 
molecule in the process. 


These three men first began | 


toying with palladium-based 
reactions several decades ago: 
Heck in 1968, Negishi in 1976, 
and Suzuki in 1979, 

Heck’s reaction allowed for 


the first time the arylation (ad- | 


dition of a phenyl group) to an 
olefin, or a carbon-carbon dou- 
ble bond. With some tweaking, 


Heck was even able to make the | 
reaction a catalytic one, in order | 


to spare the cost of using large 
amounts of palladium. 

Negishi’s reaction, on the other 
hand, developed a method of us- 
ing organozinc compounds as sub- 


strates of the palladium-catalyzed | 


reactions, which provided the 
opportunity for organic chemists 
to enjoy high yield single carbon- 
carbon bonded reaction products 
as well as the ease and comfort of 
mild but selective reactants. 

And, finally, the reaction that 
most organic chemistry students 
will recognize: the Suzuki reac- 
tion. Suzuki’s reaction uses a 
base added to the reaction mix- 
ture to activate an organoboron 


reagent. This reaction is not only | 
specific, but it tolerates the ad- | 


dition reagents of a variety of | | 


functional groups; the reagents 
are also relatively non-toxic and 
the conditions under which the 
reaction can occur are generally 
mild — all good news to organic 
chemists’ ears. 

Each of these reactions have 
greatly added to the repertoire of 
fundamental reactions of organic 
chemists across the globe. With 
these reactions, it has become 
not only possible, but also much 
easier, for chemists to create large 
and complex organic molecules 
with specific properties that lend 
themselves to uses not only in 


the field of chemistry, but also | 
| Will your next computing solu- 


those of medicine, biology and 
even technology and electronics. 

It is for the variety of applica- 
tions of their work, more than 
anything, that these three chem- 
ists have been awarded perhaps 
the most prestigious honor for a 
chemist to receive, and a well de- 
served honor it is. 


Hopkins physicists peer back 


in time to universe's birth 


BENNETT, From B7 
“older” the snapshot is that we 
see, 

“Looking out a distance into 
space is like looking back into 
-time,” Bennett said. 

This is, in essence, what has 
allowed the projects Bennett has 
worked on and the scientists he 
has worked with to dig into the 
cosmological past — but it’s also 
what Bennett and his dedicated 
team hope to exploit in their next 
adventure and foray into the uni- 
verse. 

At this very moment, his tire- 
less team of graduate students 
is developing the newest instru- 
ments Bennett and partners are 
hoping will be put up with the 
Cosmological Large Angular 
Scale Surveyor (CLASS), a project 
which has just received 5 mil- 
lion dollars in NSF funding — a 
worthwhile investment, as Ben- 
nett is known for producing re- 
sults, and useful ones, at that. 

In fact, some of the papers 
published on WMAP findings 
are ranked among the most cit- 
ed science articles in the world. 
(‘Above medical papers, even,” 
Bennett boasts in his jolly, but 
humble, “lab rat” sort of way, 
“that’s above cancer papers, 
above HIV.” And that’s really 
something to talk about. Take 
that, brain surgeons!) _ 


CLASS will hopefully help 
Bennett and his industrious col- 
leagues to expand upon the al- 
ready astounding data brought 
home by WMAP and COBE. 

But Bennett is the first to point 
out how much these findings and 
the awards and recognition giv- 
en to him aren't really his at all . 

“A project is really just a series 
of problems,” he says — prob- 
lems addressed by each and ev- 
ery member of his team, “each 
with their own unique skills and 
expertise. I’m very proud of my 
students in the lab, building the 
instruments. And I’m proud of 
the entire WMAP team,” Bennett 
said. “The project couldn’t have 
happened without each and ev- 
ery one of them... though in the 
end I get all the credit.” 

It’s credit well deserved, for 
sure, but anyone can see that 
Bennett is a scientist who great- 
ly appreciates all of those who 
help him along the way — hats 
off to all those wonderful scien- 
tists who have helped us learn 


Body odor attracts 
predators to New 
Zealand birds 


Some of New Zealand's native 
bird species at risk of extinction 
due to their pungent body odor, 
which allows predators to easily 
detect them. 

Many bird odors originate 
from a wax-producing gland that 
helps keep feathers healthy. 

In comparing waxes between 
several native and invasive bird 
species in New Zealand, Jim 
Briskie of the University of Can- 
terbury found that unlike the 
European birds, native species 
did not alter their wax composi- 
tions during breeding season to 
reduce the odor, thus remaining 
smelly year-round. 

The pungency of New Zea- 
land’s birds can be partly ex- 
plained by the island’s geograph- 
ic isolation and former lack of 
natural predators, which obvi- 
ated the need for native bird spe- 
cies to mask their scents. 

The introduction of rats, 
weasels, and domestic cats by 
humans has contributed the 


extinction of around 43 native 
bird species and threatens many 
others. To make matters worse, 
many of these species are flight- 
less, making them easy prey for 
the predators. 
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Rhesus macaques can recognize themselves in mirrors. 
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Briefs in the Wild 


Briskie suggests that applying 
deodorant to bird nests might 
reduce the threat of predation. 
Also, researchers could use kiwi 
and kakapo scents to lure preda- 
tors into traps. 

More studies addressing the 
possible evolutionary — signifi- 
cance of bird scents and their 
importance in intragroup com- 
munication are needed before a 
plan can be carried out. 


Rhesus macaques 
recognize selves in 
mirror 


A study by Luis Populin of 
the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison found that rhesus ma- 
caques were able to recognize 
themselves in the mirror under 
specific conditions. 

These findings cast doubt 
on the validity of the standard 
mark test and challenge the idea 
of placing a cognitive divide 
between higher and lower pri- 
mates. 

The standard mark test con- 
sists of marking the animal's face 
and seeing whether they recog- 
nize themselves in the mirror. 

If the animal touches the 
mark, it is considered to be self- 
aware. On the other hand, behav- 
ing aggressively or submissively 
towards the image is 
considered to signify 
a lack of self-aware- 
ness. 

While rhesus 
macaques have con- 
sistently failed the 
mark test, they clear- 
ly showed evidence 
of self-awareness in 
Populin’s lab. 

The researchers 
observed the mon- 
keys grooming and 
examining areas of 
their body not nor- 
mally visible to t, 
such as the genitals. 

Some even 
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Cartilage could have added up to an additional foot to the height of the tallest dinosaurs. 


of dinosaurs. 

They found that cartilage was 
responsible for around ten per- 
cent of limb length in these ani- 
mals. 

Considering the presence of 
cartilage in dinosaurs is valid be- 
cause in living species, bones are 
separated by cartilage to prevent 
them from grinding and wearing 
down. 

These findings meant that her- 
bivorous dinosaurs, which have 
more cartilage, could have been 
a foot taller than previous esti- 
mates, with some herbivores hav- 
ing cartilage about three to four 
inches thick. 

‘Holliday also theorized that 
carnivores such as T. rex had less 
cartilage because of more active 
lifestyles, while herbivores re- 
quired more cartilage to reduce 
the stress of their increased body 
mass on their limbs. 

Cartilage alone cannot ac- 
count for why some dinosaurs 
grew to be over three stories tall. 

A number of possible explana- 
tions have been proposed, such 
as different amounts of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide in the atmo- 

sphere and lighter body struc- 
tures in dinosaurs. 


changed their position or the po- 
sition of the mirror‘to get a better 
look at themselves. These behav- 
iors ceased when the researchers 
covered the mirror. 

In addition to humans and 
chimpanzees, dolphins, orang- 
utans and one species of bird 
and elephant have passed the 
standard mark test. This raises 
questions of how self-awareness 
evolved multiple times in differ- 
ent species. 


Dinosaurs stood 
taller than once 
thought 


Dinosaurs could have been up 
to a foot taller than previously 
thought due to the thick cartilage 
in their limbs. 

These findings will require 
scientists to reevaluate their as- 
sumptions about dinosaur move- 
ment and posture. 

A team of researchers, led by 
Casey Holliday of the University 
of Missouri-Colombia, exam- 
ined the cartilage present in the 
limbs of ostriches and alligators, 


among the modern-day relatives — by Melanie Hsu 


Competitors challenge tPad’s dominance of the tablet market 


he tablets are coming! 
The tablets are com- 
ing! Android OS is 
getting bigger, faster 
than you think. The 
iPad has also done extremely 
well, but it finally has some com- 
petitors looming on the horizon. 


tion have no keyboard? 
According to a study by stat- 
isticians at the 


Nielsen Com- 
pany, in the 6 
months _ leading 
up to August 


2010, 32 percent 
of American new 
phone buyers bought phones load- 


_ ed up with Google's Android OS. 


This is a ways ahead of Apple 
and RIM, who are at 25 percent 
and 26 percent, respectively. In 
terms of overall phone operat- 


| ing system share, as of August 


2010, BlackBerry OS still reigns 
supreme at 31 percent (dropping 
from 36 percent this January), 
Apple’s iOS sits pretty consistent 
since January, now at 28 percent, 
but Android has been eating up 
market share, rising from just 8 
percent in January to 19 percent 
by August 2010. 

By now, you've surely heard 
of the iPad. Maybe some of you 
have even seen an iPad. Then 
there are those who have touched 
one. And of course, there are the 
few who actually own the much- 
coveted product itself. 

Six months after the ‘magi- 
cal’ product dropped, it has cer- 


so much about the universe in | Re 
which we live. ; 


“The idea that humans on this _ 


tiny little speck [in space] can 

learn about the whole universe 

is really quite amazing,” Bennett 

said at the conclusion of the in- 

terview.. i 
Hear, hear. 


Yufeng Guo 
Tech Talk 


tainly more than proved that it is 
here to stay and playing to win. 
Apple mananged to sell 4.5 mil- 
lion units in the first quarter of its 
availability, according to CNBC. 

Compare this with the iPhone's 
sales during the same time frame: 
a mere one million units. And at 
the time, the iPhone’s sales were 
said to be out of this world. Just 
look at how much the iPhone has 
shaped the 
way we think 
about what a 
phone should 
do and can do. 

But enough 
about Apple’s 
triumphs. Let’s look at what 
else is out there. It seems that 
almost immediately after Apple 
announced the iPad earlier this 
year, every other major company 
has been touting an up-and-com- 
ing tablet product or some sort of 
slate device. 

Strangely, many of them 
have either failed to materialize 
or have been beleaguered with 
delays of many varieties, from 
design issues to manufacturing 
hold-ups. Finally, many months 
late, we are finally beginning to 
see the mass industry response 
to Apple’s latest disruptive in- 
dustry-changing product. 

The JooJoo was perhaps the 
first real product to hit shelves, 
but it was rushed and had rather 
poor execution. It didn’t measure 
up, mainly due to software is- 
sues, in spite of supporting Flash. 

A tablet made by exoPC has 


SNASIWYS 
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been in the works since at least 
the iPad announcement, and still 
has yet to see the light of day. The 
company recently pushed back 
the release date yet again. This 
time they are apologizing by 
giving buyers a free stylus and 
stand. 

HP has been teasing some sort 
of slate product which takes ad- 
vantage of webOS, which they 
now have control over due to 
their acquisition of Palm. 

More recently, we saw the 


tion, so that’s a good place to look 
to see if you will be okay with 
such a setup. 

This platform will also run on 
Android, and has both a front 
and rear facing camera. The Gal- 
axy Tab has GPS and Wifi. It is 
also under than 1 lb, weighing 
in at 0.84 Ibs. It runs on a similar 
graphics hardware setup as the 
iPad, and has double the iPad’s 
memory. With resources like 
that, the Galaxy Tab looks poised 
to do quite well once it becomes 


announcement of 3 possible big- available. 
names putting out tablets and 
tablet-like products. BlackBerry PlayBook 


Let’s take a look at them now. 
They are the Dell Streak, the 
Samsung Galaxy Tab, and finally, 
the BlackBerry PlayBook. They 


BlackBerry’s offering is simi- 

lar to the Galaxy Tab, but has - 
a new OS that RIM developed | 
internally, called BB Tablet OS. | 
each offer some unique features It runs on the 1GHz dual-core | 
that make them stand out in the Cortex A9, which will be able to | 
marketplace. Let’s find outif they handle tasks quite well. 
are worthy of your consideration. It features similar connectiy- 
ity as the other tablets, and adds 
the promise of 4G for the future. 
It weighs 0.9 Ibs, about the same 
as the Galaxy Tab, and also has 
2 cameras, though they are both 
of higher resolution than Sam- 
sung’s tablet. 

The 7-inch screen boasts a res- 
olution of the 1024x600, which is 
identical to the Galaxy Tab. One 
big hardware item that sticks out 
highest pixel density out of the _ is,the 1GB of memory, which out- 
tablets we will be looking at to- classes all the other tablets so far. - 
day, and features both a front and Hopefully BlackBerry can make 
rear camera. Weighing in at 0.49 good use of that memory. 

Ibs, it is the lightest of the bunch. 

The idea is that this is some- 
thing that will slip into smaller 
spaces than the iPad but will be 
able to provide far more func- 


Dell Streak 

This device is currently of- 
fered at 5 inches, much smaller 
than the iPad. Dell has chosen a 
different form factor size and us- 
age scenario than Apple. The Dell 
Streak will operate on AT&T’s 3G 
network, and will run the An- 
droid OS and have GPS and WiFi. 

Of note is the fact that it has the 


Wrapping Up 

There are a few other criteria 
that should be mentioned in di- 
rect comparison. The PlayBook 
tionality than a phone. Though it’ and the Galaxy Tab are the only 
has 3G connectivity, you'd prob- ones here that support Flash 
ably want a headphone/mic or a (10.1), while the iPad and the Dell 
headset if you choose to use this Streak do not. 
as your full time phone. : The iPad is the only one with 

There are rumors abound that no built-in camera, though it is 
Dell will be releasing a 7-inch the largest tablet here. It also has 
model of the Streak in the future, _ the lowest pixel density, so if you 
so keep an eye out for that. thought the iPad looked sharp, 

just wait till you see these. It’s 

Samsung Galaxy Tab about time that the rest of the in- 

This guy is a bit bigger than dustry got their act together and 
the Dell Streak, measuring 7 put some competitive juice into 
inches diagonally. In terms of _ the tablet market. 
pixels, it has the same number 
of pixels vertically as the iPad, at 
1024 pixels, but has 600 instead 
of 768 horizontal pixels. Interest- 
ingly, the 1024x600 resolution is 


the iPad, so that will certainly 


The Galaxy Tab, made by Samsung, runs on Androi, and is equipped with GPS and WiFi. in facta common netbook resolu- and their everyday use. 
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also make a big difference in 
terms of the feel of these tablets 


The 3 competitors to the iPad» 
all weigh 0.5-1.0 Ibs lighter than © 
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FIELD HOCKEY, rrom B12 
at the top of the who 
knocked in first goal of the year. 
However, yet another corner 
provided Haverford a chance to 
balance the score again. Roxanne 
Jaffe received the pass from Hobbs 
and scored to even thing up, 3-3. 


circle 


The Fords were on the Jays’ 
tail all afternoon, the score still 


Jen Motylinski has started all nine games thi 
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tied with less than 15 minutes re 
maining. 
game's pace picked up 

“It was a very intense game and 
extremely even throughout. Every 
single person on the team was fo- 
cused and in it to win,” Bianco said 

Just before the 60 
mark, the final, definitive goal, 
was scored by Bianco, her second 


S 


S season, scoring two goals with one assist. 


As time dwindled, the 


minute 
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Hopkins wins fourth straight, Washington next 


of the game, who dribbled in, 
pulled left inside the circle and 
a backhand 
goal high into the post. 


scored wonderful 
he 4-3 lead held up for the rest 
of match for a Blue Jay victory. 
“When I dribbled into the circle, 
| had no idea the shot was even on 
cage,” Bianco said. “I was just hop- 
ing to cross it to a teammate for a 
tip, so | was pleasantly surprised. 
Hopefully now we will be seen as 
more of a threat offensively and 
defensively and keep this win as a 
driving force for our season.” 
Head Coach Megan Fraser, 
who is in her 14th year at the 
helm, was happy with the way 
her team never let up. 
“Overall, [was very pleased with 
the effort and determination of the 
team on Saturday. We played with 


: . . | 
a high level of intensity throughout 
the game and maintained tremen- | 


dous poise under pressure toward 
the end of the game, “ she said. 

Junior goalie Kim Stein finished 
with 12 saves, and Wharton had a 
defensive save in addition to her 
goal. Haverford held the lead in 
shots (30-18) and corners (19-6), but 
still failed to take down Hopkins. 

“It was a solid team effort, but 
I was especially pleased with the 
play of defender Jenn Motylinski 
and midfielder Ariana Branchi- 
ni,” Coach Fraser added. 


After encouraging victories | 
§ 


against Dickinson a week ago 
and Haverford on Saturday, Hop- 


kins returns to action on Friday, | 
October 8th, against Washington | 


College in a Centennial Confer- 
ence fixture at 3 p.m. 


Baseball stats explained once and for all, Part | 


By JEFF ZHU 
For The. Vews-Letter 


Three years ago, I recall watch- 
ing the World Series, a match-up 
between the Boston Red Sox and 
the Colorado Rockies, and dis- 
cussing with a fellow Red Sox 
fan what he felt was poor play by 
shortstop Julio Lugo. 

«I,remarked that despite his 
low batting average and on- 
base percentage, Lugo was a 
decent hitter because he had 
driven in 70 runs from the 
nine-spot in the lineup. Little 
did I know that I was dead 
wrong in my defense of Julio 
Lugo. 

It turns out that Lugo was 
only worth 0.4 wins above re- 
placement (WAR) that year; 
equaling $1.7 million out of the 
$8.3 million he actually was paid. 
I would not have known this, had 
I not learned sabermetrics since. 

Influential baseball writer Bill 
James defined sabermetrics as 
“the search for objective knowl- 
edge about baseball.” In this ob- 
jective study of the game, every- 
thing must be proven by numbers; 
there is no room for subjective 
criteria such as clubhouse pres- 
ence and veteran leadership, just 
throw those facets of the game out 
the window. Here is an overview 
of some sabermetric evaluations. 

Game State | Run Expectancy 
/ Run Value: Baseball can be de- 
scribed as a collection of states 
like how many runners are on 

base and how many outs there 
are. For example, every half in- 
ning begins with the game -state 


of no outs and no runners on base. 

Run expectancy is the average 
number of runs a team is expect- 
ed to score in an inning, depend- 
ing on game-states. At the game 
state of no outs and no runners, 
a team has a run expectancy of 
0.555. Compare this to the game- 
state of no outs and bases loaded, 
a team has a run expectancy of 
2.417. 

By comparing the changes of 
run expectancy due to different 
events, we 
can calcu- 
late the run 
value of an 
event. Of 
course, the 
run values 
are __ based 
on averaged 
game-states. 


A home 
run is worth 
1.397 runs, 


while a sin- 
gle is worth 
0.475 runs. 
Run val- 
ues are as- 
signed _ lin- 
ear weights, 
with each 
event hav- 
ing a differ- 
ent weight. 
Hitting: 
Most _ base- 
ball fan are 
most ex- 
posed to the 
three Triple Crown statistics- bat- 
ting average, home runs and RBIs. 


MORGAN YANG/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Jesse Sikorski is used to putting up big numbers. 


with measuring home runs, there 
are holes to peck at for average 
and RBIs. 

The RBI is not a good mea- 
sure of hitting ability, as it relies 
too much on other players. Spot 
in the batting order will greatly 
vary RBIs, as the players in front 
must get on base in order for RBIs 
to be generated. 

Batting average is overly ru- 
dimentary, as it only measures 


the percentage of hits a player re- | 


ceives, while 


walks 
extra-base 
hits. The 
only _ base- 
ball players 
that need a 
0.300+  bat- 
ting average 
to be compe- 
tent hitters 
are slap hit- 
ters who re- 
fuse to draw 
walks. 
On-base 
percentage, 
slugging 
percentage, 
and wOBA 
are good 
comple- 
ments for 
average, as 
they help ac- 
count for the 
holes in bat- 
ting average. 
wOBA, weighted on-base aver- 


age, is the linear weights divided 


While there is nothing wrong _ by plate appearances. 


| 


Jays await 
Red Devils in 
big conference 

matchup 


M. SOCCER, From B12 
Kevin Hueber lead the charge with 
four shots on goal. Junior defender 


Corey Adams and senior forwards | 


Evan Kleinberg and Scott Bukoski 


also added to the offensive barrage | 


of shots on goal. 

“We had many 
tunities to before 
100th minute]; we deserved this 
win,” Coleman said. “McDaniel 
seemed to be trying to hold on 
for the tie while we felt a sense of 
urgency to get the victory. 

I think we all realized that if we 


SO Oppor- 


score 


[the | 
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NEL heating up for some, 
quickly cooling for others 


eek four of the 
NFUs — regular 
season did not 
disappoint. 
There were up- 
sets, blowouts, last minute come- 
backs and a homecoming for 
Washington quarterback Dono- 
van McNabb who led the Red- 
skins past his former club, the 
Philadelphia Eagles, 17-12. 

The Jacksonville Jaguars, af- 
ter being blown out the past two 
weeks by San Diego and Philadel- 
phia, shocked Peyton Manning 
and the Indianapolis Colts, 31-28, 


| on a 59-yard game-winning field 


did not win, we would have a huge | 


mountain to climb moving for- 
ward, as we have better teams and 
tougher match-ups coming soon 


| on our schedule. Losing this game 


would have put a kink in our goal 
to win the Centennial Conference.” 
Chris Wilson was not surprised 


| by the Blue Jays’ gutsy performance 
| in the monsoon-like rain. 


“We were having difficulty 


| scoring the first sixty minutes, but 


once it started to pour, and pud- 
dles formed on the field, [knew we 
were going to win because we are 
better swimmers than McDaniel.” 

Wilson continued to comment 
on Coleman's game-ending goal 
saying, “Didn’t mean it, McDan- 
iel, sorry it had to end the way it 
did, but I had to leave and finish 
homework, so I asked Coleman 
to end the game. And he did.” 

Freshman midfielder Thomas 
Mourmouras made his first career 
start for the Jays. The torrential 
downpour helped Mourmouras, a 
native of Maine, feel right at home. 

The Jays returned to action 
two days later to host another 
conference foe in 22nd-ranked 
Muhlenburg. 

Hopkins hoped to get on the 
board early and often. With one 
start under his belt, Mourmouras 
sent a 25 yard shot off the post 
in the 33rd minute, the Blue Jays 
best chance to score all afternoon. 


Both teams failed to get on the | 
scoreboard, ending the game after 
eschewing | 
and | 


the second overtime period in a 
scoreless draw despite controlling 
the tempo throughout the game, 
out-shooting the Mules 29-14. 
After being shutout on Tues- 
day September 28th against Salis- 
bury, needing overtime to seal the 
victory over McDaniel on Thurs- 
day, and being shutout again on 
Thursday, the Blue Jays seem to be 
in a miniature offensive slump. 
“We're playing well but we’re 
just not scoring as much as we 
would like to,” Scott Bukoski 
said. “I would rather go through 
a scoring drought now than in 
November during the NCAA 
tournament when we really need 
them. Hopefully we'll explode 
offensively when the postseason 
begins, and we can really show 
everybody what we're capable of.” 
The Blue Jays next travel to 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania to play 
Dickinson College on Saturday, 
October 9th and return to Home- 
wood to host St. Mary’s on Mon- 
day October 11th for their final 
non-conference matchup before 
ending the season with four Cen- 
tennial Conference matches. 


W. Soccer looking forward to contests with Diplomats, Bullets 


W. SOCCER, From B12 
Jays is an even 11-11-1. Gettys- 
burg hasn’t beaten Hopkins in 
women’s soccer in their last five 
contests. But the Bullets are off to 
a good start this season: 7-3, 3-1 
in conference. 

Weil and his players are in the 
midst of a six game stretch of all in- 
conference matchups. After Gettsy- 
burg, Hopkins will face Franklin & 
Marshall at home on Wednesday 
Oct. 13. The Jays travel to Muhlen- 
berg the following Saturday. 

The final non-conference 
matchup before post-season play 
will be at home against The Col- 
lege of New Jersey on Wednesday, 
Oct. 20 at home at 7 p.m.. 

The loss against Dickinson 
snapped a six game winning 
streak. If the girls can win out, 
they will enter the post-season on 
an eight game winning streak. 

Certainly Suter, Zazzali and 
newcomer Convey will need to 
continue their frequent goal scor- 
ing if they wish to win the Cen- 
tennial Conference for the sixth 
straight season. 


(et Rammer: 


é EILEEN HUANG/ STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Senior mid-fielder Erin Stafford has played a crucial role in the Lady Jays’ nine victories this season with nine points to her name. 
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goal as time expired. 

LaDainian Tomlinson, now of 
the New York Jets, proved he’s 
still got some gas left in the tank, 
rushing for over 100 yards and 
scoring twice en route to a 38-14 
takedown of the Buffalo Bills. 

And 46-year old kicker John 
Carney, who had yet to see the 


| field in 2010, connected on three 


field goal attempts to lead the 
reigning Super Bowl champion 
New Orleans Saints past the strug- 
gling Carolina Panthers, 16-14. 

The season has been especial- 
ly nice, and for others not so nice, 
for a select few. 


Who’s Hot: 


Baltimore Ravens: 

The hottest team in the NFL 
right now is the Baltimore Ravens. 

With quality wins against the 


| New York Jets and Pittsburgh 
| Steelers, the Ravens look like the 


could be a potential Super Bowl 
favorite, particularly with the 
Colts, Packers, and Saints looking 
unimpressive this past Sunday 
The win against Pittsburgh 
in Week 4 was easily the most 
notable Raven victory thus 
far. With 55 seconds left in 
the fourth quarter, Baltimore 
quarterback Joe Flacco led his 
team down the field, connect- 
ing with wide receiver Anquan 
Boldin twice and finding TJ 
Houshmandzadeh in the end 
zone just 20 seconds. later to 
win the game, 17-14. 
The -Ravens defense has 
looked like the legendary Ra- 
vens D of old lately, allow- 
ing just 235.8 total yards per 


| game and 13.8 points per game, 
| ranked second and fifth in the 


league respectively. Ray Lewis, 
the team’s all-pro middle line- 
backer and field general, has 
30 tackles on the season and 
one huge interception, picking 


| off interim Steeler quarterback 


Charlie Batch with twenty sec- 
onds to go, killing any chance 
for a comeback. 

Boldin, a welcome addition 
from Arizona over the summer, 
scored 3 touchdowns in Week 3 
vs. Cleveland and has tallied 27 
receptions for 355 yards so far 
this year. 

The Ravens, currently atop 
the AFC North with a 3-1 record, 
have a relatively easy October 
schedule, hosting Denver next 
week, before traveling up to Fox- 
boro, MA for a tough game vs. 
the Patriots. The Ravens will 
host the woeful, not-so-hot Buf- 
falo Bills in Week 7 before their 
Week 8 bye. 


Peyton Manning: 

Indianapolis quarterback- 
despite the loss at Jacksonville, 
Manning is having another 
MVP-caliber season. Manning 
leads the league in both quarter- 
back rating (112.2) and passing 
touchdowns (11) and is second 
only to Denver’s Kyle Orton in 
passing yards (1365). Although 
the Colts stand at 2-2 four weeks 
in, the unquestioned leader is 
the most vital part of an offen- 
sive unit scoring 29.2 points and 
averaging 411 yards per game, 
good for second and third in the 
league respectively. 

Arian Foster: 

Houston running back- After 


COURTESY 


sitting out the first half against 
Oakland because he was late for 
one and missed a second meet- 
ing altogether last week, ea 
picked up right where he left off, 
scoring twice on a 74-yard run 
and a 10-yard reception to elevate 
the Texans past the Raiders. Fos- 
ter’s numbers this year have been 
ridiculous as he leads the league 
in rushing by more than 120 
yards with 537, averaging 134.3 
yards on the ground per game. 
He rushed for 231 yards in Week 
1 vs. Indianapolis and has since 
tallied two more 100+ yard rush- 


ing games. 


Antonio Gates: 

San Diego tight end- Gates has 
started out as hot as anyone this 
season, leading the Chargers a nd 
all tight ends with 386 receiv- 
ing yards and 6 touchdowns. In 
San Diego’s rout of Arizona this 
week, he caught seven passes for 
144 yards and two touchdowns, 
his fourth straight week with a 
touchdown grab. 


Who’s Not: 
Buffalo Bills: 


The Bills struggles continued 
in Week 4 as they allowed an 
astounding 273 rushing yards 
and 444 total yards to the Jets in 
a 38-14 loss. The porous defense 
has allowed 30 or more points in 
three straight games and are 28th 
in yards allowed per game (382.8) 
and dead last in points allowed 
per game (31.2). 

“If we continue playing the 
way we’ve been playing,” said 
safety Donte Whitner after the 
Jets’ demolition derby, “we're not 
going to get a win.” 

The offense has hardly been 
picturesque either. Against New 
York, quarterback Ryan Fitzpat- 
rick continued the team’s ane- 
mic play, amassing just 223 total 
yards. To add insult to injury, 
Buffalo failed to convert a single 
third down. They are currently 
28th in points per game (15.2), 
and last in the league in total 


‘yards per game (237.2). 


Facing a tough upcoming 
schedule, the Bills need to get 
rolling, or prepare to get rolled 
over by the likes of Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Pitts- 
burgh. 


Matt Forte: 

Chicago running back- With 
many teams focusing on Chicago 
quarterback Jay Cutler’s passing 
attack, the majority believed that 
Forte would have a career year 
in Chicago in 2010. So far, this 
hasn’t been the case. Four weeks 
in, Forte has yet to rush for more 
than 50 yards in a game and is 
averaging a paltry 2.7 yards per 
carry. If Forte doesn’t start to 
bring those numbers up, expect 


Chester Taylor to get many more 
handoffs. 


Brett Favre: 

Minnesota quarterback- 
Should Favre start to regret his 
belated decision to return to the 
Vikings? His statistics suggest 
so., In Minnesota’s only three 
games, Favre has already thrown 
six interceptions, including three 
in a loss to Miami. If the Vikings 
hope to make it back to the NFC 
Championship game this year, 
Favre and the Vikings really 
need to step it up. 


Derek Anderson: 

Arizona quarterback- The Ari- 
zona Cardinals QB woes contin- 
ued this week, with Anderson 
completing just 7-of-14 passes for 
64 yards and two interceptions 
before being benched for QB Max 
Hall. With his mediocre statistics 
this season (644 passing yards, 5 
INTs), Anderson's weak perfor- 
mance this week might just be 
the nail in the coffin. Look for 
Hall to lead the offense from here 
on out. 


£ 
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While Peyton Manning has looked MVP-like so far, Brett Favre has been everything but. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
SEAN COLEMAN - MEN’S SOCCER 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 


ing just five of the Wildcats’ 18 
games last season, it was time for 
a change. 

“Il didn’t like the style of the 


soccer back in New Hampshire,” 
Gass said. “I also played in a pro- 
fessional development league with 
him two summers ago so that is 


get a solid role on the team, but 
things have worked out well so 
far,” he said. 

Indeed they have. 


Sean Coleman’s fe 


llow 
Jays looked on, finge 


Blue 


Coleman 
rs crossed, 


struggling to keep the rain out coaching mie at UNH,” Cole- how we stayed in touch.” has been impressive through 
of their eyes to make sure they wz: said, a 2007 graduate of Ex- From this the team’s 
could see the game's final ce mW High School in New L jamp- relationship, first twelve 
The rain wee Hidhilesiine pes shire. I came in with different Gass knew VITAL games. He 
and players’ jerseys hee nm expectations of the team, coaches Coleman STATISTICS currently 
if they were iiited: Gets, ah 7 oe program than what actually would mesh leads” the 
bodies as gusts of 30 Sait abr ‘appened. I love soccer, and I well with the Year: Junior team in goals 
flew across the Homewsed ae 2 ant pa something of itso Blue Jay atti- Major: with six and 
After 100 minutes last Thurs. n re to move to somewhere I tude. Jor, listory and Philosophy has nine 
day night, the Jays were still After his soph; WA ceae Hopkins Highlights money pots 
locked at zero with the McD ani >| me fer his sophomore Songs Sean - would A transfer from Division 1 (13) than) 
GleealTavocdn whit es 4 er paign, Coleman began searching be a good University of New Hamp- any other 
win conference affair a ‘we or anew home. I didn twantto fit with us pr ivbid clemantleade the Blue Jay. He, 
fontris 1 go D3—I was hoping to go Ivy because he Baie aaierin se wonved also has two 
; League or a good academic Di- is talented re YA ilg Ate game-win- 

As the clock ran past the 90th 


on a free kick last Thursday 


; vision-1 school, but then I got a and _motivat- . ning goals, 
minute, the > > ; Say r oa to win the game in overtime. Tale ace 4 
en 2oalin = Syme turned to gold- Facebook message,” he said. ed. He brings Bs his first com- 
nove ; S ; : o Pay : ; 
Lo " ertime. And then, fi- The message that essentially a different ing against 
nally, the Jays got the break they 


brought Coleman to campus was 
from his good friend from back 
home, junior midfielder Tony Gass. 

“He said that he had heard 
I was going to transfer and told 


mentality to 

playing forward that complements 
our other attacking pieces well, 
specifically Evan Kleinberg and 
Scott Bukoski,” Gass said. 


Cabrini in a 
3-1 win where Coleman came off| 
the bench to score two goals in a 
six minute span late in the second- 
half. 


were hoping for. 

Coleman, a junior forward 
listed at 63 and 185 pounds, 
Was crossing the field, searching 


for a pass when he was tripped 
30 yards outside the McDaniel 


goal. In a sce- 
nario where the 
first goal to be 
scored would be 
the game winner, 
a penalty kick was 
exactly what the 
Jays wanted and 
the Green Terror 
feared. 
Not only that, 
but Hopkins was 
sending its top 
goal-scorer to the 
line. 
A year ago, 
Sean Coleman 
| could have never 
| dreamed of the 
situation he was 
facing. Not only 
did the idea of 
| shooting a pen- 
| alty kick with the 
| chance to win the 
game in the midst 
of a quite formi- 
dable storm seem 
| far-fetched, but 
——" just playing soccer 
| for Johns Hopkins 
| was hardly a blip 
-on the radar last 
year. 

~ Coleman, a ju- 
| nior, is in his first 
year at Hopkins 


| from the Univer- 


Year in 2008. 


sity of New Hampshire, a Divi- 
| sion-1 program, where he was 
named the team’s Rookie of the 
But after start- 


Hopkins,” Coleman said. 


me to really consider coming to 


Gass was an integral part of 
Coleman’s recruitment process. 


“Coach Apple- 
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| after transferring Forward Sean Coleman has six goals and one assist in his rookie year as a Blue Jay. 


Coleman and Gass’ friendship 
and soccer days go way back, even 
before their rivalry in high school. 

“TL knew Sean from playing club 


by had hardly ever 
seen me play, so 
it was really Tony 
who talked me up 
and got me recruit- 
ed here,’ Coleman 
said. “[Coach Ap- 
pleby] took a leap 
of faith in getting 
me here.” 

The combina- 
tion of great aca- 
demics, a winning 
program, and 
some gentle per- 
suasion by Gass 
led Coleman to Di- 
vision 3 athletics. 

“Hopkins has 
a great soccer pro- 
gram, but the ap- 
peal of coming here 
was really the aca- 
demics; obviously 
it’s top-notch,” 
Coleman said. “I 
wanted to know 
that if I blew my 
knee out tomorrow, 
I would still have a 
Hopkins degree. It 
wasn't just about 
soccer.” 

But coming into 
the season, there 
were no guaran- 
tees for Coleman. 
Despite coming 
from a Division-1 program, he 
would still have to work to earna 
starting role on the team. 

“I definitely had to work to 


“Sean is a great teammate and 
offers the team a strong and fast 
presence at forward,” Gass said.| 
“He is a very dangerous one-on- 
one attacker and has been a very) 
effective free kick-taker for us this| 
year. The attacking force of Sean 
and Scott Bukoski has been very} 
difficult for other teams to defend.” 

The second game-winner 
came last Thursday. 

“Everyone was miserable, ab- 
solutely soaking wet,” he said. 
“We were dominating [McDan- 
iel] all game and then the heay- 
ens opened up and things got 
sloppy. The ball wasn’t moving) 
more than a few feet atatime.” | 

But in the 100th minute, 
Coleman brought a decisive end| 
to the game. 

The Green Terror set up a wall! 
in front of the goal, and Coleman| 
would have to hook it around) 
them with pinpoint accuracy to 
give the Jays the win. 

“When I saw that I would get 
the penalty kick, I thought ‘This has| 
nothing to do with the puddles! 
My feet were a little sloppy, but I 
could use the wet turf to stick the} 
ball into the net. I just didn’t want, 
to misfire over the goal,” he said. | 

Coleman's shot was perfect, 
bending around the McDaniel 
wall and past the diving goalie 
for a 1-0 victory. 

“Tt was a big win for us,” Cole- 
man said. “Every game is a must- 
win, but it’s becoming less figura- 
tive everyday if we want to reach 
the goals we have set for ourselves.” 

With Coleman scoring at the 
pace he is, the Jays’ season goals 
seem Well within reach. 


Conierence 
playotts still 
within reach 
lor Lady Jays 


VOLLEYBALL, From B12 
digs in the losing effort as well. 


Junior Melissa Cole led the 
Jays in kills with thirteen. Senior 
Brittany Zimmer and sophomore 


Becky Paynter also performed 
well against the Fords, adding 
seven kills and 21 assists respec- 
tively. 

The loss was certainly a dis- 
appointing one for Hopkins 
who dropped from first-place 
in the conference standings af- 
ter the match. 

Haverford received a game 
and team-high 29 assists and 6 
digs by Comey, who was one of 
the stars in the rout for the Fords. 
Laura Ramos also had a day to 
remember with her team-best 8 

kills, as she was closely trailed 
by senior Kelsey Cantwell and 
freshman Haley Lowrance who 
had seven apiece. 

On Wednesday, the Jays lost 
after a five set battle to the Bul- 
lets. The bottom line: 23-25, 25-20, 
19-25, 25-15, 10-15. The Jays and 
the Bullets now both stand at 10- 
11 and 3-2 in conference. 

Cole tallied her tenth double- 
double of the season with 14 kills 
and 23 digs. Paynter also had her 
tenth double-double with 49 as- 
sists and 13 digs. 


By CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


The Naval Academy Midship- 
men beat the Hopkins Blue Jays 
14-13 Wednesday. The home in- 
conference loss brings the Blue 
Jay season record to an even 7-7. 

The game win- 
ning goal came 
with less than 25 
seconds remain- 
ing on the clock 
from Navy’s Luke 
Baldwin. Navy 
improved their re- 
cord to 15-5. 

Ross Schofield 
scored two goals 
in the first quarter. 
Navy held a 4-2 lead 
entering the second 

quarter, with two 
goals from Baldwin. 
Schofield scored 
his third goal of 
the game within 
the first minute of 
the second quar- 


left in regulation. 

Navy’s Jackson Hummeldorf 
scored to tie the game, 12-12, 
eleven seconds after Kingery’s 
goal. Schofield scored his sixth 
and final goal of the match about 
a minute later, to give the Jays the 
lead, 13-12. 


ter. Navy then an- 
swered with three 


to go up 7-3. 

Schofield added his fourth 
goal before sophomore Charlie 
Weintraub added another two. 
Sophomore Alex Whittam scored 
nine seconds before halftime. 
Entering the third quarter, 
Hopkins trailed by one goal, 8-7. 
Schofield tied the match, 8-8. 

*~ Junior Mark Strickland scored 
with six second remaining in 
the third quarter and Hopkins 
only trailed 11-10. Strickland also 
scored the first goal of the final 


Sting] had 14 digs and Diehls 
led the team with 28 digs. Zimmer 
and Mickelson each had ten kills. 

The Lady Jays return to Centen- 
nial Conference action next Tues- 
day at home against Franklin & 
Marshall, 7 p.m. 


quarter and Hopkins was tied 
with Navy 11-11. 
The Jays then took their first 
lead of the game when senior 
goalie Jeremy Selbst fed fresh- 
man Stephen Kingery with 5:43 
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unanswered goals Ross Schofield scored a career high six goals in the 14-13 loss to the USNA. 


After playing with maximum 
intensity for three quarters, the 
Jays held back their press in the 
fourth quarter and played a bit 
too cautiously. 

“In the fourth quarter we are 
just way too cautious and we 
need to keep pushing forward 
and go pedal to metal. We need 
to go hard through the end of the 
game,” Schofield said. 

With less than three minutes 
remaining in the fourth quar- 
ter, midshipman Jordan Carter 
evened the score 13-13. 

After a Navy forced a turnover 
with less than a minute remaining, 
Baldwin scored a loft shot past Selbst. 

The loss was the third of the 


Water Polo loses second straight one-goal game 


season decided by one goal. 
Hopkins has also won two 
games by one goal. 

“Tt was a little upsetting [los- 
ing to Navy] but it was a close 
game. It’s tough being up in the 
fourth quarter and still losing. 
If we are up we expect to win,” 
Schofield said. 

Schofield’s six 
goals is career and 
season best. “It feels 
really good. A lot 
of my teammates 
are giving me the 
ball and giving me 
plenty of opportu- 
nities to score.” 

“I am _ doing 
what my coach 
tells me to do and 
I give a lot of credit 
to my teammates,” 
Schofield said. 

The Jays travel 
to California this 
weekend for the 
Claremont Conver- 
gance. On Friday, 


October 8 Hopkins - 


will face Chap- 
man and La Verne. 
On Saturday: top 
ranked Pomona-Pitzer and Red- 
lands. 

“I think we are going to do 
pretty well in California this 
weekend,” Schofield said. 

Navy played an uncommon 
two-city, two-team double head- 
er on Wednesday. After beating 
Hopkins, the squad travelled to 
D.C. to play George Washington. 

The Mids beat the Colonials 
11-6 to improve their record to 16-5 

“I definitely think we will see 
Navy in the CWPA Southerns 
Championships,” Schofield said. 

On scoring more than six 
goals against Navy: “I hope I can 
if that’s what it takes to win. We 
just want to win.” 
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Junior Tyler Porco has one touchdown this season and had four rushes against Muhlenberg. 


Hopkins drops home 
opener against Mules 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday October 2nd, 
The Hopkins football team 
played on Homewood Field for 
the first time in the 2010 season. 
The Blue Jays hosted the Mules 
of Muhlenberg College in the 
season’s home opener. 

The Jays trailed for the majority 
of the contest, but an 
exhilarating late fourth 
quarter comeback 
was staged just before 
Hopkins received a 
crushing 30-27 defeat. 
Muhlenberg outlasted 
the Jays late attack and squeaked 
out the three-point victory. 

The high scoring affair was 
initiated by a Muhlenberg field 
goal early in the first quarter. 
Hopkins received the ball on'the 
opening kickoff, but junior quar- 
terback Hewitt Tomlin threw an 
interception after a short 25-sec- 
ond possession. On the ensuing 
drive Muhlenberg attained the 
ball on their own 48-yard line. 
The Mules drove all the way to 
the JHU 10-yard line before kick- 
ing a 27-yard field goal with a 
scoring drive taking up just over 
one minute off the game clock. 

With 6:42 remaining in the 
first quarter, Hopkins responded. 
Junior running back Nick Fazio 
punched in a 3-yard run for the 


| first touchdown of the game to 


put the Jays on top 7-3. The first 
quarter concluded with Hopkins 


| leading by the four points. 


In the second quarter Muhlen- 
berg opened up the scoring flurry 
and controlled the pace of the 
game. Muhlenberg quarterback 
Dan Delghan connected on a nine- 
yard pass to receiver John Gruver 
for the Mules first touchdown with 
12 minutes remaining in the half. 

Hopkins trailed by three after 
the score, when on the following 
possession Tomlin was picked 
off once again, and the ball was 
run back 38 yards into the end 
zone for a second Muhlenberg 
touchdown. Hopkins was failing 
to keep up with the Mules and 
was chasing a 17-7 deficit. 

Head Coach Jim Margraff felt 
that the unforced errors were 
crucial in determining the mo- 
mentum of the game. 

“Many of the negative plays 
were self inflicted,” Margraff 
said. One of the team’s goals ev- 
ery week is to minimize turn- 
overs and excel in special teams; 
“we did neither in Saturday’s 
game,” Margraff said. 

With just over four minutes 
left in the first half Muhlenberg 
forced Hopkins’ offense to punt. 
The Mules drove down field and 
held the ball for a three minutes 
and 40 second possession be- 
fore kicking a 25-yard field goal 
through the uprights with 35 sec- 
onds remaining. 

Hopkins had given up 17 con- 
secutive unanswered points, and 
trailed heading into the locker 
room at halftime 20-7. 

The third quarter began and 
place kicker Alex Lachman start- 
ed to heat up, igniting the Hop- 
kins offense for what would be 
an action packed fourth quarter. 

Lachman drilled a 27-yard 
and 38-yard field goal through 
the uprights in the third quar- 


. 


ter. The only points scored in 
the quarter were on Lachman’s 
kicks, decreasing the Mules’ lead 
to a mere seven points, 20-13. 

The fourth quarter opened 
with the Mules in scoring posi- 
tion. Just 10 seconds deep in the 
quarter, the Mules connected 
on a 22-yard touchdown strike, 
extending the lead to 27-13. 
Muhlenberg kicker Michael Katz 
added a 37-yard field 
goal to extend the lead 
three minutes later. 

Following a fourth 
Tomlin interception and 
a punt by Muhlenberg, 
Hopkins took over down 
30-13 with 8:46 remaining on the 
game clock. Tomlin showed why 
he was two-time Centennial Con- 
ference player of the week this 
year, connecting on all five of his 
pass attempts on the drive, con- 
cluding, with a 22-yard touchdown 
to junior receiver Sam Wernick in 
a possession lasting just over one 
minute. 

Hopkins kicked off and forced 
a quick three-and-out, receiv- 
ing the punt with 6:39 left in the 
quarter on their own 20-yard line 
and trailing by ten. 

Following the punt, Tomlin 
put together an 80-yard drive in 
just two minutes and 27 seconds, 
going 5-6 in passing attempts 
and converting a pivotal fourth 
and three with a pass to senior 
Tucker Michels. 

Fazio ran in his second touch- 
down of the game from 13 yards 
out to put the Blue Jays down just 
three points, 30-27. 

The following possession by 
the Mules lasted only three downs 
and five yards before the ball 
was punted back to the Blue Jays. 
Punter Jason LoPipero botched the 
punt and kicked the football out 
of bounds after traveling just 11 
yards from the line of scrimmage. 

Hopkins took control of the 
ball with 3:11 remaining in the 
game, and an opportunity to pull 
off a comeback from what was 
once a 23-point deficit. 

Three rushing plays and a 
false start had the Jays with the 
ball on the Muhlenberg 32-yard 
line. Hewitt Tomlin threw a 
pass which was deflected by the 
Mules and then intercepted by 
Muhlenberg Kevin Ryan, devas- 
tating the Blue Jays and ending 
what would have been a memo- 
rable comeback. 

Coach Margraff implied that the 
team leadership is prevalent and 
the late effort is extremely positive. 

“Playing hard and _ playing 
Well are two different things. We 
showed great effort, we just need 
to minimize negative plays in all 
phases of the game,” Margraff said. 

Hopkins fell to 2-2 after the 
game against Muhlenberg and 
2-1 in the Centennial Conference. 
With six games remaining on 
the schedule, Hopkins looks to 
rebound on Friday night, when 
Dickinson comes to Homewood 
Field for a 7PM game. 

The Jays are very confident 
about the upcoming competition. 

“Dickinson is an outstanding 
program,” Margraff said, “when 
we are playing our best we can beat 
anyone on our schedule. If we bring 
anything less than our best effort, 
anyone in the conference can beat 
anyone else on a given day.” | 


. 
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Since 1896, 7he News-Letter has been 
recruiting writers to cover Hopkins ath- 
letics. Still to this day, 7he News-Letter 
is actively seeking more writers to re 
port on varsity, club, recreational, intra- 
mural and professional sports around the 
Hopkins community. 


CALENDAR 
) ash ton, 3 p.m 
Field Hockey vs. Washington, 2 P- 
tball vs. Dickinson, 7 p.m 
ey SUNDAY 


Field Hockey vs. TCNJ, 1 p.m 
bd TUESDAY 


leyball vs. Franklin & Marshall, 7 p.m 
ss Soccer vs. St. mane 7 p.m 
WEDNESDA 


Franklin & Marshall, 4:30 p.m 


S 
Field Hockey v onkin & Marshall, 7 p.m 


W. Soccer vs 


Volleyball takes first two 
conference losses this week 


By TREVOR WILLIAMS 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins volleyball team 
was swept in three straight 
games by visiting Haverford Col- 
lege in a Centennial Conference 
matchup at Goldfarb Gymnasi- 
um on Saturday 
afternoon. i 

The 
dropped the Blue 
Jays record back 
to .500 with a 10- 
10 overall record, 
and it handed 
them their first 
loss of the Cen- 
tennial Confer- 
ence season. 

Haverford 
improved its 
overall record 
to 9-9, while 
they remained 
undefeated in 
the Centennial 
earning their 
3rd victory in as 

many matches. 
Haverford’s 
wins were done 
so in convincing fashion, win- 
ning by scores of 25-16, 25-16, and 
25-17. The Fords needed just over 
an hour to defeat the Blue Jays. 
The first game offered a 
glimpse of hope for the Jays, as 
they were able to erase an early 
five point deficit and eventu- 


loss 
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Hopkins lost to the Fords and Bullets 


ally find themselves knotted at 
nine apiece. The Blue Jays didn’t 
hang around for much longer, 
though, as Haverford broke off 
a 16-6 run to end the set. 

Hopkins w ould hold its biggest 
lead of the match, 9-6 early in the 
second set, but again, the Lady Jays 
were unable to | 
stave off Haver- | 
ford’s attack. 

Haverford | 
would soon 
tie the score at 
twelve off of a kill 
by junior Laura | 
Ramos, and they | 
would use this | 
momentum to 
carry them to a 
13-4 run to end 
the set. 

The Blue Jays 
sat in a_ two- | 
game hole head- 
ing into the third 
set with little to | 
pin hope on. 

Haverford | 
refused to let | 
any momentum 
escape them in 
the third set, leading from be- 
ginning to end in what would 
serve as the final set en route to 
a match-closing 25-17 victory. 

Hopkins was led in kills by 
senior KC Sting] with a total of 
eight. She pitched in nine 

sEE VOLLEYBALL, pace B11 


Men’s soccer wins on golden goal, ties Mules 


By KYLE HALLERAN 
For The News-Letter 


Finally, the unchanging good 
weather in Baltimore ended. The 
lack of rain over the past couple 
weeks was more than accounted 
for on Thursday when the Johns 
Hopkins men’s soccer team host- 
ed McDaniel College at Home- 
wood Field. 

The Blue Jays were looking to 
rebound after their tough loss to 
Salisbury on Tuesday September 


| 29th, but the weather had other 


plans, hindering Hopkins’ pref- 


| erence to play a controlled pos- 


session style. 
“We couldn’t even pass the 
ball to each other because it 


| would stop halfway,” recalled 


senior mid-fielder Chris Wil- 
son. 

Homewood field soon resem- 
bled a basement after the melting 
of four feet of snow. 

“Tt was like playing in a pond. 
I almost had to flick the ball to 
kick it because it was floating on 
water,” Wilson said. 

The Blue Jays pushed the ball 
up field in an attempt to get on 
the scoreboard early. Just three 
minutes into the game, Senior 
forward Scott Bukoski sent a shot 
off the post that was rebounded 
immediately by junior forward 
Sean Coleman, The News-Letter’s 
Athlete of the Week, and fired 
right back, also narrowly miss- 
ing the goal. 

Hopkins and McDaniel played 


to a tie at the end of regulation, 
forcing a golden goal overtime 
period. 

The sloppy game came to 
an end when Coleman was 
tripped about 30 yards outside 
the Green Terror goal, setting 
up a free kick in the 100th min- 
ute. 

“The free kick was right 
about at the limit of my range,” 
Coleman said. “I realized the 
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Senior captain Kevin Hueber has been a defensive mainstay for the Blue Jays the last three years and has helped allow just six goals all year. 


only way I could score was by 
skipping it on the wet turf to 
make it difficult for the goalie 
to judge. 

It stayed low on the ground 
and popped up at the perfect 
moment, catching the goalie off 
guard. Some of my teammates 
set screens on the goalie to im- 
pair his view, and it was the per- 
fect combination to get the ball in 
the goal.” 


Despite the dramatic 1-0 win, 
Hopkins dominated the entire 
game, out-shooting McDaniel 28 
to seven. 

“We were definitely the better 
team, but the rain was the equal- 
izer because our passes were 
coming to a halt in the puddles,” 
Coleman said. 

Along with Coleman, senior 
captain and midfielder 

sEE M. SOCCER, race B10 


Bianco scores two to lead Jays, move past Fords in standings Suter knocks down Fords, 


By MAHA HAQQANI 
For The News-Letter 


In an exciting field hockey en- 
counter with Haverford at home 
on Saturday, junior Carly Bianco 


anco and senior Ariana Branchini. 

-After-two saves from: Haver- 
ford goalie Mag- 
gie Cronin and 
a defensive save 


by Bridget Gib- 


the first half. 
~At the-33rd minute; the Fords 


off the corner to Alice Waleko 


resulted in a hard 

shot into the cage | 
to change the score- 

line to 2-1. 


_at the top of the circle, abide = 


By CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


Hopkins ranked sixth 


also has the highest shots made 
percentage on the team, .294. 
At the end of the first half, 


scored with less than12 minutes bons to _ start As time expired, The Women’s Soccer team the Blue Jays led 1-0 and had 
to play to give the Blue Jaystheir the game, Bi- Haverford once | beat Haverford 2-1 on Friday eve- nine shots on goal; the Fords had 
fourth straight victory. anco scored on again earned a cor- | ning in a Centennial Conference none. Hopkins also had the ad- 

The win moved Hopkins to a rebound by ner, Hobbs sending | matchup at Homewood field. vantage in corners, 2-0. Addition- 


5-4 overall with a 3-1 record in 
the Centennial Conference, good 


the left post just 
10:32 into play. 


the ball to Waleko | 
who took the shot 


The win keeps Hopkins 
ranked in the top ten nationally 


ally, Haverford had an unusual 
five fouls in the first half. 


for third-place. Haverford’s loss Five minutes on goal. Margaret | and improves their record to 9-2 The second half progressed 
slipped them to 6-3 overall and later, Branchini Selsor then used a | on the season and 3-1 in Centen- without scoring for 37 minutes. 
2-2 in the conference. scored on_ her nifty redirection to | nial play. The Fords are 5-4 and Up until this point, Haverford 

“We had a rough start to the third penalty equalize the match | 2-2 in conference. had yet to test Blue Jay goalkeep- 
season and we knew the game_ stroke of the at two by intermis- The first goal of the game did er Kristina Redsun. Then, with 


against Haverford was impera- season, the fifth sion. not come until the 45th minute - less than eight minutes remain- 
tive to the success of our sea- inher career, to ere The tie was short- | ten seconds from the end of the ing in regulation, Haverford’s 
son,” Bianco said. “After losing give Hopkins a lived. Less than | first half - from Christina Con- Katie Van Aken put the first shot 


: ; ee ae ; ‘ 
to Gettysburg, we had to prove comfortable 2-0 Se three minutes into | vey. The freshman scored on an on goal and scored her fourth 
CAROLYN HAN/ STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


to the conference that we were _ lead. PE the second half, the | empty net after manuevering  goial of the season. Aken’s goal 
going to be highly competitive The Jays ap- Senior mid-fielder Jen Motylinski has helped guide Hopkins into playoff position. Blue Jays regained | past the Ford goalkeeper on a_ was a header off of a pass from 
all season.” peared to be the lead. Bianco was | pass from Leslie O’Brien. Sophie Elger. 


pulling away early when the 
Fords found a couple of opportu- 
nities in the final two minutes of 


scored off one of the 19 penalty 
corners they had during the 
game. Mary Hobbs sent the ball 


The Jays dominated for much 
of the first half, sailing to a two 
score lead thanks to goals by Bi- 


at it again, passing to junior Amy 
Wharton ; 
sEE FIELDHOCKEY, pace B10 


Convey has yet to start a game 
this season but is second on the 
team with goals scored, five; and 


Just over three minutes later, 
senior Allie Zazzali found junior 
Erica suter for the game-winning 
goal in the 87th minute. . 

5. aa ™ Suter is tied with Convey with 
: . | Bs five goals and tied with with 
: Zazzali with three assists. 
Football rallies in home opener, falls short to Muhlenberg 2°25" 
| lead for the remainder of the half 
- _ and solidified a crucial Centen- 
nial Conference victory. 
The second half against 
Haverford was as lopsided as the 
first. The Blue Jays outshot the 
| Fords, 11-1. 
Redsun played all 90 min- 
_utes in goal, allowing only one. 
_ Haverford keeper Kayleigh Her- 
_rick-Reynolds played the whole 
game and made six saves while 
_ allowed two goals. 
_ Suter, Zazzali and Convey put 
_ the most pressure on Herrick-Reyn- 
_, olds. Suter and Convey had four 
_ shots on goal and Zazzali had three. 
Suter’s goal placed her in a 
) tie for fith for career goals and 
points. Suter has 68 career point: 
/ and 28 goals. This was also the 
| 13th time that suter has had the 
| game winning goal and the sec- 

_ ond time this season. 

Despite the home win on Fri- 
_ day, the 1-0 loss to conference rival 
_ Dickinson last Tuesday caused a 
drop in the weekly national polls. 
| Hopkins had been ranked sixth 
_) by the NSCAA Coaches poll, but 
_, now stands at ten. For five straight 
weeks the Blue Jays have been 
ranked second in the region 

This week, the women trav- 
| el to Gettysburg for a Centen- 
/ nial Conference matchup at 
| 7 p.m. The lifetime series be- 
| tween the Bullets and the Blue 
sEE W. SOCCER, Pace B10 


INSIDE 
Athlete of the Week: 
Sean Coleman 


In the midst of a thunderstorm | 
last Thursday at Homewood Field, 
junior forward Sean Coleman, a 
transfer from the University of 
New Hampshire, knocked in a | — 
penalty kick in overtime to give | 
Men’s Soccer a dramatic and much | 
needed victory. Page B11 


Hot or Not: 
The NEL 


Four weeks into the NFL sea- 
son, Peyton Manning is on his way 
to another MVP season, the Ravens 
look primed for a Super Bowl ap- 
pearance and Brett Favre is getting 
intercepted at a record pace. Mike 
Porambo breaks down the season 
and what to expect next. Page B11 


Water Polo: 
Midshipmen (lip Jays 


In a back and forth contest, the 
US. Naval Academy took down 
the Blue Jays in the final seconds 
of the game Wednesday night, Oc- 
tober 6th, in Baltimore. Despite a 
career-high goals by Sophomore 
Ross Schofield, the Midshipmen 
sneaked by, 14-13. Page B11 
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